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EDITORIAL 


LOCAL SOCIETIES. The past few years have seen a marked increase 
in the activities of local archaeological societies. In many of the eastern 
states, societies have been formed as a result of the stimulus of the 
Eastern States Archaeological Federation; in others, societies which 
have been inactive have sprung to life. This is a healthy outgrowth of 
the great increase in “‘relic collecting’ that occurred when many people 
found time hanging on their hands. Many persons have desired to know 
more about the material that was collected and to this end societies 
were formed, in most cases in an honest attempt to get more informa- 
tion. The goal of most of these societies is the recording and preserva- 
tion of data and specimens and the ultimate publication of conclusions. 

It is a pleasure to note that the logical second step has been taken, 
and that during the past few years publications have appeared in states 
ranging from Vermunt on the north, to North Carolina on the south. 
[hese are in addition to the publications of the older societies, and range 
from their well printed journals to the mimeographed sheets of their 
less prosperous fellows 

While each society has had the assistance of various interested 
persons, it should be pointed out that many of them are working with- 
out aid from the State or Federal government. The perseverance of the 
members in their studies, and their efforts to bring the results of their 
work to print is even more praiseworthy when one considers that these 
workers are accomplishing all this in their spare time. Some, at least, 
have set standards for themselves which would be difficult for anyone 
to better 

The publication of data secured by excavation is the final step in the 
process of true archaeology. The growing number of bulletins attests 
the widespread interest which can be of inestimable value in preserving 
the prehistory of the continent. As a source of information these bulle- 
tins are steadily increasing in importance. 
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A GEOLOGICALLY DATED CAMP SITE, 
GEORGIAN BAY, ONTARIO 


E. F. GREENMAN®*” and GEORGE M. STANLEY 


“SHE field work described below was part of a general survey of the 
Manitoulin District, by arrangement with authorities of the Na- 
tional Museum of Canada, Ottawa. This work, extending from July 
7th to Sept mber 15th, 1938, under the direction of the senior author. 
was done for the Museum of Anthropology of the University of Michi 
gan 7 The present report on an early site on Great Clo he Islar d is i 
two parts. The first concerns the archaeology, and the second the glacial 
geology. Both statements present only the details necessary to an unde 
standing of the general nature of the find, and will be followed by a 


more complete description in a Museum of Anthropology publicatior 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
EK. F. Greenmat 


In July, 1938 a camp was established near Swift Current on the site 
of an early historic Indian village and cemetery at the southeast end of 


Great Cloche Island, immediately north of Manitoulin Island, Ont 


Evidences of occupation were observed on 1 sand ridge severa hundred 
feet long, running parallel to the north shore of the short pe nsula ol 
Great Cloche Island which projects eastward to the narro channe 
separating that island from its nearest neighbor to the east ttle 
Cloche Island. Tl ridge, about forty feet wide and three feet higl 
resting on a flat, slightly tilted limestone surface, was at once recog 
nized as 1n all prol ability i postglac ial beac h, twenty-eign ree Ove 
the present wate! leve of Lake Huror Pitting by relic-hunters for 
wenty years or more over most of the eastern 200 feet of the ridg 
precluded systematic excavation except beyond the weste1 ind east 


ern borders of the pitted area. After a trench at the west end of this 
area failed to vield sig1 Ss ol occupatiol beneath the surface i ther was 
begun at the east end of the ridge the last ten feet of which were intact 


Here was found i irea ten feet north-and south by eight ree ist ind 


Depart 


Museum of A logy, Univers { Michig 
The oth he f the ¢ | | Ur ( ‘ 
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ric 6 Contour map of the east end of Great ( loche Island nsert shows the 


location of the site 


west on which were scattered evidences of human occupation, beneath 
one foot to 1.6 feet of materials which were interpreted as the result of 
water action. The signs of human occupation consisted of the bones of 
fish and animals, some of the latter split; flint and quartzite flakes, and 
1 roughly crescentric area five feet long and two feet wide where a fire 
had stained the sand red, and had burnt portions of two irregular lime- 
stone slabs. In addition to one unburnt fish bone in this hearth there 
were minute fragments of calcined bone 

Che refuse material, including the hearth, lay on a stratum of brown 
sand .1 foot to .4 foot thick (D, Fig. 7), which in turn lay on the bed 
rock. The upper .15 foot to .17 foot of this D stratum was of the same 
type of sand as that beneath, but was dark brown to black, and it was 
on and in this lens (A, Fig. 7), that the refuse was found. Directly over- 
lying this was another stratum of brown sand .1 foot to .6 foot thick 


(C, Fig. 7) which contained no refuse or organic remains attributable 


| 

| 
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to human activities, and no artifacts. Above this lay .6 foot to 1.4 
feet of irregular limestone pebbles ranging from .1 foot to 1 foot in 
length, with an occasional pebble of granite and quartz (B, Fig. 7 

Spaces between the stones were occupied by black or dark gray humus, 
finer than that of the strata C and D. In Figure 8 is a photograph of the 
vertical face in a transverse cut two feet beyond (east of) the face shown 
in Figure 7, showing the sequence of strata substantially as it is in 
Figure 7. There were no disturbances of the Band C strata above the A 
lens. A notched projectile point was found in the B stratum two and one- 


half feet east of the face shown in Figure 7. It fell from a point between 


/, fj / J / / / / 


Fic. 7 Vertical profile showing stratigraph rhe left end of this profik 5 feet 
5 

west of EZ, Figure 6, and is on a north and south line. A, a lens of dark brown to black 

sand, .15 to .17 feet thick, containing refuse material and signs of fire. B, limestone pet 

bies. ( sand D sand, containing limestons pebbk sin upper portior 


5 foot and .8 foot below the surface, and in all probability worked its 
way down by movement of the rubble due to frost and vegetation 

The D stratum contained small pebbles no greater than .15 foot 
diameter, most ¢ 


f them limestone 

The flint and quartzite flakes that were found in the A lens are all 
apparently rejects, showing no consistency in form that would enabk 
formulation of diagnostic traits. There are three flint flakes, all of the 
same grade and color and possibly from a single larger piece. All are 


dark gray and evenly textured. The largest has a narrow vein of very 


light gray throughout the width near one end.*"* This specimen and one 

of the others were probably struck off the larger piece of flint by a 

blow, as both are segments of a sp -re. The former has a notch o1 
> No. 21676: 2 cn long, 12 mm. wide, 41 greatest thicknes 


No. 21674: 9 n long, 7 mi wide, 1 mm. thi 
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one side which may or may not have resulted from pressure-flaking. 
The third specimen*" is a thin rectangular chip which has all the fea- 
tures that result from pressure-flaking 

Of quartzite flakes there are two, and a larger corelike piece. The 
former*” are very similar, thin with roughly circular outlines, of evenly- 
textured, nearly white quartzite. The other specimen*" is more translu- 


cent with a shiny surface. The specimen has three facets on one 


side, 


Photograph, looking east, of vertical profile two feet east of the section 


igure 7. The trowel lies on the 


central one, and possibly one of the others, resulting from the de- 
tachment of a flake by percussio1 


Che animal bones comprise portions of the skull and pelvis ol a 


beaver, fragments of long bones which are probably deer, and a phalan- 
geal bone identified tentatively as that of a moose. Fish are represented 
by a fragment from the head of a sturgeon, and another bone for which 


No. 21674: 1 « 


m. long, 5 mm. wide .5 mm. thick 
No. 21673: Roughly circular, 16 mm. diameter, 1 mm. thick, No. 21682: Oval 
ong, 11 1 \ 5-1 mr thick 
N 21672: 24 mm. | 25 mi 12 
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comparative material has not yet been found.*"* All of the long bones are 
fragmented, with clear-cut, transverse fractures that strongly suggest 
human agency. 

The site was excavated completely, and covered in. Three months 
later Dr. George M. Stanley of the Department of Geology, University 
of Michigan, visited the site with the writer, and trenches exposing 


cross sections of the beach were re-opened for his examination 


GEOLOGY 


George M. Stanley 


Antiquity is attached to Doctor Greenman’s archaeological find at 
Swift Current because of its subjacent position beneath an ancient 
beach. An extensive layer of undisturbed beach sands and gravels 
clearly covered the evidences of human occupation. This crucial point 
was manifest to both Dr. Greenman and myself after a special excursion 
to examine the matter late in October, 1938. The beach is a long ridg: 
situated on the summit of the easternmost arm of Great Cloche Island 
Being 28 or 29 feet above the present lake level (October, 1938), this 
ridge is far indeed from the reach of recent storms. The human materials 
belong to Recent rather than Pleistocene times. The Wisconsin ice had 
long since evacuated the region for the beach deposits were laid down in 
a non-glacial lake, transitory between the Nipissing and the present 
stages of the Great Lakes. Since then a moderate amount of tilting has 
affected the region and elevated the Swift Current beach approxi 
mately 25 feet. This tilting is a minor portion of the post-Nipissing 
deformation which, in itself, is but a fraction of the total postglacial 


uplift of our northern lands. 


The regular, flight-of-stairs-like succession of beaches, which in so 
many localities characterizes the interval between the Nipissing strand 
and the present shore, gives reason for believing the post-Nipissing 
tilting to have been, for the most part at least, a gradual, continuous 
process. Since the Nipissing waterplane has an elevation of about 80 
feet above the present lake at the Swift Current site, and the beach in 
question an elevation of 28 feet, it might be said that this beach is 
28/80 as ancient as the Nipissing. That the present lake is 15 feet below 
the undeformed extent of the Nipissing shoreline, due to outlet erosion, 
is a consideration. But assuming this lowering as a gradual process, 
4 Identification of fish bones by Dr. Carl L. Hubbs and Dr. E. C. Cass 
bones by Dr. W. H. Burt, University Museums, Ann Arbor, Michigat 


‘ This is the opinion of Dr. Frank Leverett, consulted on the matte 
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it would not alter the fraction given above. On this basis, the antiquity 
of Dr. Greenman’s find hinges on that of the Nipissing beach 

Frank B. Taylor was accustomed to assign an age of 3000 to 3500 
years to the abandonment of the Nipissing shoreline, basing the esti- 
mate on erosion of the 2} miles of Upper Great Gorge at Niagara 
Eri Antevs considers this time too brief and, through a considerably 
different analysis of Niagara gorge, adds 1000 years to Taylor's figure 
Tr} S was required, pre sumably, lor falls recession throug h the half mile 


of gorge just below the Whirlpool. The Whirlpool and Whirlpool 


R pid sections would not have necessitated i long time tor clearance 
of a till fill. Thus, Antevs considers 4000 years to have elapsed since the 


Nipissing Great Lakes If this latest estimate s accepted, the age of the 


= 
>» | {_urrent beacl may be considered ibout 1400 ye rs L000 times 
28/80 By Taylor's interpretatior the same beach has n age of about 
1100 vears (3000 times 28/80 
Fortv vears ago G. K. Gilbert concluded from tudy of compara 
lake ryauge readings that postglacial tilting of the Great Lakes 
region is still proceeding (subsequent reading have verified this 


Gilbert pointed out that about 10,000 years would have been required 
produce the present tot il tilt of the Nipissing shoreline if its deforma 
had beet constant at the m der? rate Were tl the ise the Swift 


r rrent beach would have a age of about 3500 vear 10.000 times 


28/80 Howeve the Niagar Falls method of clocking Great Lakes 


cl ves 1S gene ill pretet ed 
The above considerations reter the laving ot the uppel sands 
and gravels in the 28 foot Swift Current beach te ipparel! date of 
und 500 to 800 A.p.: ostensibly the aborigines bu their fire at the 
site only shortly before this occurred, perhaps during ir or a seasot 


ate 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL PROBLEM PRESENTED BY 
SANDIA CAVE, NEW MEXICO 
WESLEY L. BiIss*"* 


pagent Cave is located in an escarpment of Pennsylvania limestone 
in Ellis Canyon, thirty miles northeast of Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico. It presents an interesting problem in regard to the time when man 
existed in North America contemporaneously with the horse (eguus ?), 
the ground sloth (nothrotherium), and other extinct Pleistocene forms 
In the United States, discoveries of artifacts with extinct mammals do 
not show necessarily that man existed in the Pleistocene or ice age, but 
may indicate that the mammals have survived that period and become 
extinct in more recent times. The best criteria for dating would be col 
lections made in the glaciated areas and associated with glacial deposits 
However, this is not always possible, and other means must be sought 
Dating can be done to some degree of accuracy by the interpretation of 
climatic conditions that existed at the time the deposits were laid down 

Sandia Cave has been partially excavated by the University of 
New Mexico. The mouth of the cave is on the face of a cliff 190 feet 
above the valley floor. A talus slope thirty-five feet below the cave 
opening leads down to a creek. The approach to the cave is on a ledge 
along the cliff face and is eleven feet below the floor level. It is necessary 
to use a short ladder to enter. The cave is 381 feet in depth with a slight 
dip toward the rear following the dip in the limestone strata. It is tunnel 
shaped, averaging approximately sixteen feet in diameter 

The sediments in Sandia Cave are divided into three distinct parts 
The upper layer, which has been partly disturbed by animals and humar 
beings, is unconsolidated. Primarily of Aeolian and animal deposition, 
it varies in depth from nothing to fifteen inches. Fragments of mam 
mal bones of both Recent and Pleistocene forms are found in it, the lat 
ter having been redeposited from the lowest stratum by rodents 

The center layer was formed principally by water action. It varies 
from a breccia with calcite crystals interspersed in the cavities, toward 
the rear of the cave, to a laminated stalagmitic floor, toward the front 
The pureness and crystalline structure of this layer indicate a period of 
time during which redeposition of the limestone by water action took 
place, with almost no extraneous material being deposited. The breccia 
toward the back of the cave produced a worked blade and a flake of 
obsidian associated with fragmentary horse teeth and a fragment of 
mastodon tooth. Here this layer varies from two to thirteen inches in 


thickness, and in places is deposited directly on the native limestone 


16 Department of Anthropology, University of New Mexico 
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floor of the cave. The laminated crystalline layer in the fore part of the 
cave, between two and eight inches thick, overlies the third layer. 

The third layer consists principally of unconsolidated sediments in 
which a number of fragments of Pleistocene animal remains have been 
found—horse (equus ?), and ground sloth (nothrotherium). In this un- 
consolidated lower layer was found a blade illustrated in an article by 
Frank Hibben, which appeared in AMERICAN ANTIQUITY, Vol. 2, No. 4. 
It was found beside a fireplace which was built on the native limestone 
floor, beneath the stalagmitic floor which was at this point approxi- 
mately six and one-half inches in thickness. Four river pebbles averag- 
ing two and one-half inches in diameter were found set evenly around 
the fireplace. Rodents had broken through the consolidated center layer 
causing a redeposition of faunal remains by carrying fragments above 
the layer and bringing down material from the upper deposits. The fire- 
place showed unquestionably that human beings had inhabited the 
cave before sediments had accumulated to any degree. The point was 
associated with the fire remains in a way that indicated that it had not 
been disturbed by rodents. There is no doubt that the cave was oc- 
cupied by man before the formation of the stalagmitic floor 

When and how was this floor, lying between recent sediments and 
sediments containing the remains of extinct mammalian forms, de- 
posited? Because of the disturbed nature of the sediments, no pollen 
analysis was made to determine possible changes in vegetation and its 
relation to climatic differences 

There is no indication that the opening to the cave was sealed be- 
tween the time of deposition of the lower and upper strata, thus showing 
that the almost pure calcite layer probably was not formed by ground 
water. Rather, the evidence points to a wet climatic period with damp 
conditions existing within the cave, at which time the stalagmitic floor 
was formed in the fore part of the cave, and the breccia in the rear was 
consolidated. This period was preceded and followed by dry periods 
during which time Aeolian deposition took place, the latter dry period 
existing up to the present. The calcitic floor, according to present knowl- 
edge of paleo-climatic conditions, suggests the possibility of having 
been formed during the pluvial period of the Pleistocene. During this 
period a great number of the old lake beds of the Southwest—e.g., 
Bonneville, Lahontan, Mohave—were filled with fresh water, having 
outlets from their basins. Until more is known of the Pleistocene and 
post-Pleistocene climate, the cultural remains from below the stalagmi- 
tic and breccia floor of Sandia cave may be dated as prepluvial. 


THE EXTINCT AND NEAR-EXTINCT TRIBES OI! 
NORTHEASTERN ASIA AS COMPARED WITH 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


IvAN A. LOPATIN®"’ 


HEN the Russians first crossed the Ural Mountains in the 

fifteenth and sixteenth centuries they found there a great number 
of native tribes. Some of these Siberian aborigines soon became extinct 
while others only diminished in number. Their territories shrank to 
insignificant patches of land—as is always the case in newly-discovered 
countries when western civilization comes into close contact with native 
primitive cultures. The degree of resistance of the native Siberian cul 
tures to the invading Russian culture exhibits an interesting ethnologi 
cal fact. It reveals that there were at least two strata in the aborigina 
Siberian population—an ancient layer and a comparatively new one 
or the Old-Siberians and the New-Siberians. The latter were both cul 
turally and physically better able to resist the Russian invasion. Since 
the Old-Siberians were much weaker in both of these respects, they 
began to die out immediately after the conquest of Siberia. This does 
not mean, however, that the Old-Siberians were lacking in bravery 
that they did not resist the Russians. Thus the Yukaghirs, some tribes 
of which are already extinct, ‘‘were reputed to be the best warriors i 
the extreme northeast of Siberia.’’*"* But the valor of the Old-Siberians 
availed them nothing. Their culture soon faded away, their languag: 
was superseded by Russian or by one of the New-Siberian languages 
and the number of individuals in their tribes rapidly diminished, many 
tribes finally altogether disappearing 

The difference between the resistance of the Old-Siberians and th« 

New-Siberians to the Russian somatic-cultural invasion may be e) 
plained by the fact that the Old-Siberians who had already experienced 
the invasion of the New-Siberians could not in their exhausted state 
greatly resist the Russians. They had been pushed by the New-Siberians 
into the inhospitable corners of Northern Siberia; the number of indi 
viduals in each of their tribes had been greatly reduced and thei: 
culture had been brought under the domination of the more vigorous 
and more populous New-Siberian tribes 


47 University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
is W Jochelsor Peoples of Asiatic Russia, The American Museu 
History, 1928, p. 5 
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The New-Siberians include the Tungusic, the Turkic, and the Mon- 
golian tribes, all newcomers to Siberia. Concerning the advent of some 
of these tribes we have historical records or archaeological evidences. 
Thus archaeological excavations of Petri and other Russian archaeolo- 
gists on the shores of Lake Baikal and at other localities in the Irkutsk 
Province and in Transbaikalia have brought to light the tact that this 
territory was formerly occupied by the Yakuts who now live far to the 
northeast. But certainly the Baikal region had been a secondary home 
of the Yakut, the place of their origin—as well as that of all the other 
lurks—being the Altai in Central Asia.*!® From there the Turks dis- 
persed in different directions. They were known to the Chinese under 
the name of Hiung-nung in 2356 B.c. and, no doubt, they came to 
Siberia even earlier. It seems logical to suppose that they penetrated 


into Siberia proper about 3000 B.c. The Romans knew the Turks in 


the pre-Christian era. Thus in the first century A.D. in his writings, 
Pomponius Mela calls them Turcae and states that they lived in what 
is now southeastern Russia. Pliny the Elder in the same century calls 
them Tyrcae and points out the neighborhood of the Don as their 
habitat. In the fourth century A.p. the Turks established themselves 
in Turkestan; the Tu-Kiu, a Turkish people, became prominent in 
Mongolia in the sixth century. A little later the Uigur, another Turkish 
people, founded their kingdom, the territory of which stretched from 
China to the Turkestan with two flourishing centers: Karakorum on the 
Orkhon and Kara-Khodja in Eastern Turkestan 

The next great immigration into Siberia was that of the Tungusic 
peoples. Since, in the ancient Chinese annals, they are referred to as the 
northeastern neighbors of China and the Turks as the northwestern 
neighbors, their original home was somewhere east of the Altai. This 
most ancient source of information places the Tungus in the Sunghari 
3asin, on the Yalu River in Manchuria, and on the Amur.*° In these 


locations, especially in Southern Manchuria, the Tungus early estab- 


M.A Czaplitka The Turk f Central Asia, et« Oxford, 1918) believes that the 
riginal home of the Yakuts ma have been in Central Asia between the sources of the 
Yenisei and the Amur. N. A. Aristoff (Attempt at an explanation of the ethnic composition 

Kirghiz-Kaizak living in anctent time St. Petersburg, 1894) thinks that the 
Yakuts are the remnant of a Turkic nation called the Sakha or Saka who lived north of 
the Syr Darya, in Turkestan and who in the second century B.C. were expelled from 
their home by the Yuechi 

S. M. Shirokogoroff ocial Organization of the Northern Tungus, believes the 
riginal home of the Tungus to be present Northern and Central China, i.e., the middle 


part the lower courses of the Yellow and Yangtze rivet 
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lished themselves and developed their civilization to such an extent 
that they gave their dynasties to China. Thus the Khitans founded the 
Lyao dynasty in 935 a.p. and the Niu-Chi (Yu-Chi) founded the Kiu 
dynasty; finally the Manchu, a purely Tungusic people, conquered 
China giving her the last dynasty, which ruled from 1644 to 1912. 

The New-Siberians of Mongolian stock immigrated into Siberia 
later than the Turks and the Tungus, the Buryat occupying their 
present habitat only after the northeastern migration of the Yakuts 

The strong, vigorous and warlike New-Siberians were filled with 
enthusiasm at the time of their northern and northeastern migrations 
The very fact of their migration was the result of their national and cul- 
tural rise and of their rapid increase in number. Far to the south and 
southwest their kinfolk raided such ancient and rich countries as China, 
India, and Persia, later founding their own empires—Hunnish, Avarian, 
Khozarian, Turkish, Mongolian, and Manchurian. But, due to thei: 
less favorable geographical environment and their contact with the 
primitive Old-Siberians, the New-Siberians themselves were of a much 
lower cultural level than their southern kinfolk 

The Old-Siberians, on the other hand, consisted of small tribes 
without that enthusiasm and that enterprising spirit so characteristi 
of new nations 

The immigration of the New-Siberians greatly aroused the Old 
Siberian population who were forced to vacate their old habitat for the 
inhospitable corners of their territories or, abandoning it altogether, to 
seek a new abode in remote unattractive countries. Since all of the New 
Siberians came from the south or the southwest the displaced Old- 
Siberians had to move in northern and northeastern directions. This 
migration of the peoples of Siberia was gradual, the process being very 
slow and lasting for centuries. When we compare this process with 
similar migrations well known to history, such as the migration of the 
Russian Slavs from the Dnieper into the Volga-Oka region, we may cot 
clude that there was no direct military struggle between the Old-Si 
berians and the newcomers. Battles probably occurred seldom and 
sporadically in the large territory where there was cultural contact 
between the aborigines and the newcomers. 

We may conjecture that the same situation existed before the arrival 
of the New-Siberians. Northeastern Asia was a place where many 
peoples were forced in from the south and the southwest 

There was only one outlet by which the Old-Siberians could escape 


the pressure of the invaders—the Bering Strait. On crossing this the 
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Old-Siberians found a large continent where there was no pressure of 
population. The farther south they went the more hospitable and 
abundant became the newly-discovered country. And so there probably 
began a long series of southward migrations of peoples in America. 
Doubtless none of the first immigrants stayed long in the cold north- 
western corner of the continent which served only as a transitional, 
temporary dwelling place. There is, therefore, reason to believe that 
America was peopled by numerous Old-Siberian tribes forced to mi- 
grate because of the invasion of Siberia by the peoples from the south, 
the latest comers among whom were the Turkic, the Tungusic, and the 
Mongolian tribes, The New-Siberians did not cross the Bering Strait. 

But who were the Old-Siberians? What were their somatic and lin- 
guistic affinities? How high was the level of their culture? At the time 
of the discovery of Siberia by the Russians the Old-Siberians were 
made up of several tribes for the most part unrelated in language. Thus 
the upper Yenisei and the Altai region were inhabited by people who 
still retained their native tongue, in no way related to the languages 
of the neighboring peoples, or indeed to that of any Asiatic or European 
group. The people in this region comprised four tribes: the Arin, the 
Assan, the Kotts, and the Yenisei Ostyaks. The first three tribes soon 
became extinct. Thus Miiller and Gmelin, members of the Siberian 
Expedition of 1753, saw only the last survivors of the Arin. In 1855 
M. Castren was able to discover five individuals who still spoke the Kott 
language. But the Yenisei Ostyaks are yet living on the right bank of 
the Yenisei and its tributaries, between the Russian village of Anzi- 
ferova (near the Russian town of Yeniseysk) on the south and the Rus- 
sian town of Turukhansk on the north. 

The Yenisei Ostyaks, or Yeniseyans, are in the process of rapid 
extinction. The census of 1859 recorded 1652 persons, the census of 
1897 only 988 (535 men and 453 women). The language of the Yeni- 
seyans is unrelated to that of any linquistic group now extant in Si- 
beria. The fact that they call themselves Din has enabled some linguists 
to regard them as the descendants of the ancient Dinlin or Ting-ling 
mentioned in the Chinese Chronicles as early as 209-201 B.c. In the 
middle of the second century of the Christian era these Chronicles 
mention the Dinlin for the last time, referring to their defeat by 
the Sien-pi, supposedly a Tungusic people. The Dinlin, according to the 
Chinese Chronicles, were a tall hairy people with fair complexion, blue 
eyes, and red hair. On the basis of the description of the physical type 
in the Chinese Chronicles, such scholars as Klaproth, Ritter and others 
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believe the Dinlin to have been of Indo-European stock. Even at the 
present day, despite long intermarriage with the Mongolo-Turcs, the 
Yenisei Ostyaks exhibit a considerable number of tall, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed individuals. 

Another ethnic group in the process of extinction is that of the 
Turkicized Samoyed. Here belong the following tribes: The Beltir, the 
Koibal, and the Kamassintzy of the Yeniseysk Province; the Karagas 
of the Nijni Udinsk District of Irkutsk Province and the Soyot of the 
Tomsk and of the Yeniseysk Provinces. All of these tribes at the present 
time speak Turkish but there is evidence enough, both somatological 
and linguistic, to classify them as former Samoyedic tribes or, in other 
words, as the Old-Siberians. Castren discovered that all but two Koibal 
clans were of Samoyed origin. He also recognized Samoyedic traits it 
the somatic characters of the Karagas as well as Samoyedic elements i1 
their Turkish language. The Forest Kamassintzy at the time of Cas 
tren’s expeditions (1845-1849) spoke a Samoyedic dialect, but twenty 
years later Radloff found them speaking Turkish exclusively. Ever 
now the Karagas, the Forest Kamassintzy, and a part of the Soyot are 
reindeer breeders, an additional proof of their Samoyedic origin as 
none of the Turkic tribes, with the exception of some Yakuts who 
started it recently, keep reindeer 

All of these small tribes were once Samoyeds. During the rise of the 
Turks, however, the Turkish language was imposed upon them. They 
are doubtless descendants of the ZTupo mentioned in. the Chinese 
Chronicles up to the time of the seventh century A.D., living in th 
Upper Yenisei region 


Some of the native tribes of the Altai Region, although speaking the 


Turkish language, differ from the surrounding Turkic peoples in the! 
somatic characters. Because of this difference they may be classified 
as Old-Siberians. Here belong the Kumandintzy, the Shortzy, the 


Lebedintzy, and the Cherneviye Tatars. Some tribes of the so-called 
Abakan Tatars of the Yeniseysk Province no doubt belong also to the 
Old-Siberians. The Turkish language of all of these numerous tribes 
was probably imposed upon them by the Turks (New-Siberians) wh« 
invaded the country in comparatively recent times 

In Eastern Siberia, or more properly in the Russian Far East, there 
are two peoples who differ greatly from the predominating aboriginal 
Tungusic population; these are the Gilyak and the Ainu. The Gilya 
a small tribe, are now in the process of becoming extinct. According t 


the census of 1897 there were 4649 Gilyak (2556 men and 2093 wome! 
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Their language bears no relation to the tongues of the surrounding 
tribes, but, according to Sternberg and Jochelson, is structurally related 
to the stocks of the North Pacific Coast of America.*”! In both language 
and somatic traits the Ainu also have no relation to any Siberian 
peoples. Some anthropologists, such as L. H. D. Buxton, consider the 
Ainu and the Yenisei Ostyaks (the Yeniseyans) as a remnant of un- 
5 differentiated proto Nordic stock. E. A. Hooton believes that in the 
Ainu there is even a strain of the same stock which has given rise to the 
\ustralians.*” At any rate the Ainu and the Yenisei Ostyaks are sur- 
vivals of a very ancient racial stock which greatly differs from any 
Old-Siberian or New-Siberian tribes. 

[he Yukaghir, once a powerful people, are now in the process of 
becoming extinct. According to the last census there were 763 Reindeer 
Yukaghir and 239 Dog-breeding Yukaghir. Of the Chuvantzy there 
survive only 177 Reindeer Breeders and 295 Dog Breeders. Some of 
the Yukaghir clans adopted the Yakut (Turkic) language and some 
became Tungusized 

Summing up what has been said about the Old-Siberians, we see 
that this ancient population of Siberia was very composite both soma- 
tologically and linguistically. Physically they ranged from the type 
approaching the Nordic (the Yeniseyans) through the somewhat Cau- 
casoid (the Ainu) to the typically Mongoloid. Taking into consideration 
the fact that types resembling the Nordic and the Caucasoid were met 

ith in two widely separated localities only, we may draw the con- 
clusion that among the Old-Siberians the Mongoloid type greatly 
predominated. The medley of unrelated languages of the Old-Siberians 


had nothing in common with the New-Siberians languages (Turkish, 


lungus, and Mongolian), nor with Chinese and Japanese. The general 
culture of the Old-Siberians also varied widely; some of them were 

| advanced enough to pursue agriculture, while others were primitive 
hunters and fishermen. But since agriculturalists lived only in one 
ocality in the extreme south (the upper Yenisei Region), we have no 
doubt that the majority of the Old-Siberians lived in the conditions of 
the non-agricultural Stone Age. A great many diverse peoples aggre- 
gated in Siberia because of the severe pressure in population always 
existing in the south where the geographical environment favored 
rapid growth. This pressure constantly forced peoples to migrate to the 
north, especially to the northeast, where they found an outlet leading 
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them to America. Many invasions have been made into Siberia since 
remote prehistoric times from the south and southwest, among the re- 
cent being the invasion of the Turks from about 3000 B.c., of the 
Tungus a little later than 3000 B.c., and of the Mongols at a still later 
time. No doubt many Old-Siberian tribes had become extinct before 
the arrival of the New-Siberians. 

Turning our attention to America we see that the American Indian 
is of the same Mongoloid type, not uniform everywhere, however, on 
the two western continents. Such modifications of the general type may 
be accounted for by the fact that the Old-Siberian immigrants into 
America, although mostly of the Mongoloid type, had among them a 
few tribes of entirely different racial stocks. 

Of the American Indian languages the most striking characteristic 
is that there is such a number of unrelated linguistic stocks. If we take 
into consideration the fact that the same is characteristic of the Old 
Siberian languages, we are able to explain both the great number of 
American Indian languages and their diversity. The ancient America 
immigrant while still on Asiatic soil was linguistically heterogeneous 
As has already been mentioned, only the Old-Siberians could have 
been the immigrants to uninhabited America. If the New-Siberians had 
taken part in the peopling of America we should find among the la 
guages of America, Turkish, Tungus, and Mongolian. The same may 
be said of Chinese, Japanese, and Korean. Since languages do not 
change rapidly, the great antiquity of the presumed migration from 
Asia cannot explain the diversity of linguistic stocks in America 
Chinese has not changed substantially during the last four thousand 
years. The Semitic languages since 2500 B.¢ have remained pra te ally 
the same. Ancient Egyptian was an Hamitic language six thousand 
years ago and still remained as such in Coptic which became extinct 
only in the sixteenth century A.p. The Russian language has not 
changed substantially during a thousand years, in fact the Russia 
church still uses the Old Slavonic into which the Scripture, mass 
vespers, and matins were translated a thousand years ago 

In our opinion, the anthropologist interested in Americo-Asiati 
relations would meet with greater success in his research if he should 
turn his attention to the extinct peoples of Siberia, or to the small 
tribes there now in the process of becoming extinct. The ethnology ol 
the modern predominating peoples of Siberia, the New-Siberians, 1s 
less promising in this respect—although due to intermarriage the New- 
Siberians have absorbed much of the blood of their predecessors and 


have even preserved many words of the Old-Siberian languages 


PROJECTILE POINTS 
Jim BROWNE*** 


D' E, I believe, to the lack of a working knowledge of the bow and 
the atlatl, the tendency with some archaeologists is to date sites 
by the size of projectile points. In this paper, the writer hopes to prove 
this method is wrong 

lhe pre-historic peoples, and especially the nomadic peoples, lived 
by hunting. The atlatl and spear, or the bow and arrow, were in daily 
use during a period covering many thousands of years. These peoples 
were thinkers, inventors and experimenters, and it is reasonable to 
expect that they all made and used very efficient projectile points. The 


sole purpose of a projectile point is to pierce the hide of an animal and 


to enter the body cavity deep enough to cause a hemorrhage that will 
in time kill the animal. Two agencies will cause the penetration—speed 
and weight. The amount of hemorrhage is governed by the width of the 
projectile point and the depth of penetration. Of course the hemorrhage 
will be greater and death will be faster if, say, the heart is pierced, but 
1 shot with sufficient depth any place in the body cavity will cause the 
death of an animal 
\fter some years of experimenting, I have found a blade from 20 to 
25 mm. in width and from 30 to 50 mm. in length to be a very efficient 
projectile point. This width is sufficient to open a large tissue area and 
will cause copious hemorrhage. The length of 30 to 50 mm. is really 
mmaterial and I| prefer a point 35 mm. in length because of less break- 
Keeping in mind the fact that the purpose of a projectile point is to 


pierce and cut, anyone who will do a little experimenting will find that 


blades running over 50 mm. in length will be discarded after two or 
three shots, whether used on an arrow or a fore-shafted spear for obvious 
reasons. The long blades are difficult to make, the thickness and width 
» great [or ready penetration, breakage would be heavy y, and with 
very few exceptions the large type ol blades are of a width that tends 
to very poor hafting 

[he diameter of arrow shafts found in dry caves varies between 8 
and 10 mm., that of fore-shafted spears, between 8 and 13 mm. It can 
readily be seen that a blade 80 mm. long by 35 or 40 mm. wide in such 


a haft would make a very unbalanced job Blades of this length, I be- 
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lieve, are either hafted or unhafted knives, or possibly lance points, 
although to this writer’s knowledge none have been found hafted on 
lance shafts. 

Just what the length of a point used on an arrow is supposed to be 
I don’t know, but we do read so much about “points’’ being of such a 
length and weight that they must be considered dart points. Campbell* 
pictures what she calls dart points that measure from 30 to 67 mm 
Steward** refers to dart points measuring 38 to 45 mm. in length. Baker 
and Kidder** call attention to ‘‘the apparent total absence from all 
respectably ancient deposits of small, light points suitable for the tip- 
ping of arrows; and the presence in such deposits of large points, 
of size and weight appropriate with the heavier, longer darts propelled 
by the spear-thrower.’’ In Basket Maker Caves of Northeastern Arizona, 
by Guernsey and Kidder, there are pictured points that measure from 
30 to 50 mm. found hafted on fore-shafted spears. I have proved that 
points of this size are not of such a length and weight that they cannot 
be used as arrow points 

With me it is immaterial whether the peoples that occupied a site 
used bows and arrows or atlatls and spears. I am only trying to shoy 
that projectile points within certain limitations could have been used 
on either an arrow or a fore-shafted spear 

I do believe that the bow is entitled to more antiquity than it is 
generally given. The bow and arrow and the atlatl and spear are compli 
cated weapons and, as they were both used in Europe during the early 
Neolithic times, I suggest that it is more reasonable to assume that 
they were both introduced to this continent by peoples from Europe 
than to suppose that they were re-invented here at a later date. Could 
not the pe opl of Basket Maker I have been a small, isolated group that 


had never seen the bow? It must be remembered that no atlatls have 


been found in northern Colorado, Wyoming, Montana or the wester: 
parts of Nebraska, South Dakota, or North Dakota, and this is country 
that was occupied by nomadic hunting peoples. The round head that 


changed the Southwestern scheme had the bow and arrow with him 


and was undoubtedly from the North and I don’t think it unreasonable 
to assume that his ancestors had the bow with them during their mig 
tion across the Bering Strait and along the open east corridor 

The Projectile points from Signal Butte I and II are with 1 range 
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of from 25 to 45 mm. in length. In the Sun River bison traps of Montana 
the points run to average lengths of 25 mm., but it is postulated that 
these points were used to irritate the animals, causing them to stampede 
over the cliffs. In the long fall they were badly broken up and were 
dispatched with stone hammers. In various other pole and cut-bank 
traps throughout the state, points of an average of 45 mm. were used, 
the animals were uninjured in trapping and were killed by shooting. 
Points falling within a range of from 25 to 45 mm. comprise 90 per cent 
of the points used by the nomadic hunting peoples of the plains country 
and are highly efficient for use on either the foreshafted spear or the 
arrow. It is well to note that the Folsom blades fall within this range. 

Tests for accuracy, penetration, and distance were made with both 
the bow and the atlatl by the author. The bow used (Plate XII, Figure 
1, a) is from an Osage orange sapling and was made entirely with a 
hand-axe and a hunting knife. It will pull about sixty pounds and is a 
weapon anyone could manufacture. The arrows (Plate XII, Figure 2) 
are of various lengths, weights, woods and projectile points. 

Two atlatls (Plate XII, Figure 1, 6 and c) were used, one of Osage 
orange and one of birch. Both atlatls are close reproductions of atlatls 
from Basket Maker burials, as are the spears, which are of hardwood 
dowels of different lengths, haftings, and fletching 

I wish to thank Mr. Earl A. Morris of the Carnegie Institution and 
University of Colorado for making it possible to measure the atlatls, 
and Mr. Donald Scott, Director of the Peabody Museum of Harvard, 
for the report, Basket Maker Caves of Northeastern Arizona, 1916-17, 


} 


yy Guernsey and Kidder, which I used freely for dimensions of spears, 


projectile points and probable way of holding the atlatl for throwing 
the spears 
ACCURACY TESTS 

Any close degree of accuracy is impossible with the atlatl and the 
spear. The atlatl is held in one hand, between the first and second 
fingers, which are slipped through the leather loops. The thumb and 
the third and fourth fingers tend to hold the atlatl and, when shooting, 
throw a pressure on the atlatl that gives added speed to the spear. The 
first and second fingers also bridge or hold up the spear and at the same 
time exert a back pressure which holds the cup of the spear against the 
spur, which is at the end of a groove in the atlatl (Plate XII, Figures 4 
and 5). When shooting or throwing the spear, the arm is extended as 
far back as possible and the spear is held close to the head of the 


thrower (Plate XIII, Figure 1). The throw is a fast overhand sweep. 


1? 
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This lifts the spear to a height above the head equal to the length of 
both the arm and the atlatl and this uncontrolled throw is the cause of 
the large angle of error. I consider myself an average individual, hav 
an expert rating with both large and small bore rifles, a few trophies 
from archery tournaments, but after six months of intensive practice 
with the atlatl and spear I wouldn't be sure of hitting a buffalo at thirty 
yards once out of ten shots. With a bow, anyone can register eight hits 
out of ten shots at this distance and on this size target after a week's 
practice. The angle of error is just too great with the atlatl and spear 
for it to be an accurate weapon. Checking myself and watching others 
shoot the atlatl, I figure the angles for both elevation and windage t 
be in each shot from two to eight inches, and a person knowing any 
thing about ballistics can readily figure the chance of a hit on an anima 
at even close range. We read about peoples that now use the atlatl and 
spear and about the hits they make at this and that distance on this 
and that animal, but I am very much afraid it is like the stories we hea 
of hunters killing running deer at six hundred yards and Robin Hood 
splitting arrow shafts at one hundred yards. It makes good reading 


but that is all. Of course those things do happen to us all once a life 


time, but | am talking about consistent killing accuracy 
I believe the pre historic hunters that used the atlatl and spear did 


their hunting from ambush, along game trails and around watering 


places, and the in groups and at relatively close range (same Vas 
plentiful, and with several hunters shooting into a herd of buffalo, deer 
or elk, some shots were sure to be hits. A hit with a fore-shafted sp 


meant meat on ther ick, because the spea: does have ple tv ot penetra 
tior 
Chirty-six shots were made at a regulation archery target, for 


eight inches in diameter, at thirty yards. The arrow used (Plate XII 


Figure 2, b) was a rough arrow that anyone can make. The hits were 31 
out of 36. The spear (Plate XII, Figure 3, a) was sixty inches long, one 
half inch in diameter at the middle, tapering to three-eighths incl 


diameter at each end, and carefully made for balance and perfect! 


fletched, and it shot beautifully. The hits were six out of thirty-s 


PENETRATION 
In making the peng tration tests, steel points 6U0 mm. I! length wer 
used, as they are much more practical and efficient than stone points 
and because identical points could be used on both the arrov Plate 


XII, Figure 2 d) and the spear (Plate XII, Figure 3, 6). A fence of incl 
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boards was used as a target. The distance was thirty yards. The arrow 
is from a set the writer used on an elk hunt in the Jackson’s Hole 
country in Wyoming. In Plate XIII, Figure 3, is pictured the elk that 
was killed. The penetration was completely through the animal. The 
bow was the same weight as the bow used in these tests. Using wood 
n these penetration tests is both fair and practical, because of the uni- 
formity of the wood. The pene tration of the arrow was 36 mm. (Plate 
XIII, Figure 2, 5), that of the spear, 40 mm. (Plate XJII, Figure 2, a 

I consider the atlatl and spear to be as deadly a weapon as was ever 
nvented, and that any thin hided animal in the world can be killed 
th it. The same is true of the bow and arrow 


As lar as I am cont erned. 


this penetration test tells the whole story 
Penetration was the all-important thing to a hunter because it meant a 
kill. Here are points of 60 mm. in length showing approximately the 
same penetration when used on both the arrow and the spear. The 
irro gets its penetration by speed, the speal by wv eight Keep in mind 
the size of these points, and if it matters, they weigh more than stone 


points of the same size 
DISTANCI 


e arrow and spear used in this test are shown in Plate XII, Figure 


2 ind Figure 3 Che point hafted on the arrow is a flint point 87 
mm. long and 37 mm. wide. It is used to show that a statement like 


Here occur projectile points of the Pinto type much too large and 


heavy to he considered arrow points is entirely without foundation. 


The point on the spear is of flint, 37 mm. long, 27 mm. wide, and is 

rmal for use with the spear, or any arrow. The best distance with the 
spear was 81 yards. The arrow was shot 137 yards. If this large point 
were used on a spear and did hit an animal and kill it, the results would 
he the same were it used on an arrow 


I believe anyone who will give this subject a little thought and con- 


sideration. and who will do som«e experimenting | ith both the bow and 
e atlatl will find other means of dating a site than by the size of the 


projectile points 1 produces 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN ETHNOLOGY AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE SOUTHWEST 


CLEws PARSONS* 


N A recent paper in AMERICAN ANTIQUITY, *® Steward and Setzle1 
have pointed out that appreciation and use of certain ethnological 
concepts would serve to direct archaeologists and to enrich archaeology 
I would like to shake hands with them on this and as an ethnologist add 
a word or two about the interdependence of these two branches of 


anthropology, particularly among Pueblo cultures 


It is hardly necessary to make a general brief for the kind of inter 
dependence that prevails in our Southwest, where extant cultures ar¢ 
historically related to cultures under archaeological research. There is 
no dispute that the living culture has light to throw upon the buried 
one. Theoretically no dispute; practically we are constantly surprise: 
to find Southwestern archaeologists, even seasoned students, unfamilia 


with the ethnological record and having to leave to the ethnologist 
interpretation of their data: plums for the ethnologist but 


man who has been doing the work 


Besides, the work of getting or assembling data may suffe ol 
ignorance of ethnological ambitions or of ethnographic details. Let m« 
give a little but telling example. Among Pueblos, as in many societies 
the use of stereotype numerals is a notable trait, a particularly persis 
ent trait. Now four and six are favored numerals among ester! 


Pueblos, but five appears prominent among eastern Tanoan-speaking 
groups Archaeological observation about the use of these num 


will bear upon the problem of Tanoan origins; also upon a 


modern Pueblos with prehistoric Pueblos; also upon affill 

Pueblos with Hohokam and Mogollon cultures; also upon cultur 
change among Pueblos (in some cases Tanoans have tried to accomm« 
date the use of five to the use of the four cardinal directions). Not onl 
have we no study of number stereotyping among Hohokan Raske 


Maker or early Pueblos, as far as I know, but frequently no mor 

tion is given to the matter in describing artifacts than was gi 

recent account of a cave cache in the Mogollon region where four of 

ninety-four bows were pictured with an ornamentatior 
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parallel black lines and no mention of this number was made or whether 
it held for the other ninety bows. To quote Steward and Setzler: “Only 
complete and detailed excavation which is interpreted in the fullest 
possible degree will afford data pertinent to problems of culture proc- 

Among problems of culture process in Pueblo history are the inter- 
relations between the four tribes who speak each a different language, 
have different ceremonial systems, different kin or clan classifications, 
and differ in handicrafts, in hunting, and in agriculture, perhaps in 
temperament, and yet are enough alike to be accounted a homogeneous 


population The specifi problems ol process art how both the homo- 


geneities and the heterogeneities came about. Archaeological data are 
obviously indispensable. Early contacts must be particularized. For 
example, Acoma we find to be an anomaly among Keres in so far as it 
resembles Zufi or Walpi. But Acoma borrowings can not be adequately 
discussed as a cultural process until early contacts of Acoma Keres 
vith Zufi or Hopi are established. Excavation such as is going on now 

Antelope Vallev east of First Mesa will contribute to knowledge 

yut Keres-Hopi contacts, or, in this valley, to the lac k of them, but 
07 if the problem is kept in mind. Mr. Brew might find provision fora 
foot resonator or drum in an Awatobi kiva or outdoors but unless he 
kne the story of the foot drum in Hopi towns and in Acoma, the 
full bearing of his find would not be clear 


Che foot drum is also a link between Acoma, the Village of the Great 


Kivas, and Zuni.**! Between Zufi and Acoma there are many still 
As an illustration of detail we ybserved at peculia gnificant let me cite 
ition by Roberts on finding i kiva of the \ ige of the Great Kivas on the 
7 Reservation two rounded conica tone undoubted 1st here elsewhere 
g the altar. Roberts observes that the stones we fou tipt er on thetr side 
1 of Americar Ethnolog Bul lil, yf 61, P 10b | means that the were 
Du } ye h he) cause toda 
) her k pt ) ¢ I ite 
SI ha ft. So he n this pe I g00 lence for the 

nce of a whole religiou t eal n the el h « 
In the Snake-Antelope ceremony a small pit is dug in the dance court and covered 
plank, an improvised plank: ver sipapu, on which the Snake men sprinkle meal 
and in the Walpi Winter Solstice ceremony thers posturing or dancing on 
nk of the tpapu in ( hief kiv just as or the plank ver ti it altar in the Chief 

. of Acoma the shamans dance 

For the Zuf Scalp ceremon we see again a p ink-covert pit in the dance court 
omen dance to shake the hearts of the underground enemi For foot drun 


ort see R. H. Lowie ir imerican Anthropo ist, Vol. 40 1938 1/ 
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unexcavated sites that should yield data about early Keres-Zuifi con- 
tacts. From a pottery point of view I don’t know whether or not this 
area would be considered profitable, but from the point of view of 
tribal acculturation it should be one of the most valuable exploratory 
places in the Southwest. The Keresan type of medicine society was 
introduced among the Ashiwi-Zufii and modelled upon their rain socie 
ties, but we can not adequately discuss the important changes it made 
in Zufi calendar or Zufii society in general until we know approximately 
when it was introduced. Did Acoma copy its anomalous six kiva system 
directly from Zufii, perhaps post-Spanish Zufii, or was this an ancient 
trait in territory immediately west of Acoma? (If Mr. Hodge would 
hurry up and make available all his data upon rectangular and round 
kivas at Hawikuh, that, too, would be a help 

In the Rio Grande Valley, Keresan and Tanoan towns have had 
contacts for a long period, but, until we know for how long, we can not 
discuss what the Tanoans have borrowed and more particularly what 
these anomalous Pueblos have failed to borrow, in other words, their 
resistance to new traits ; we can not analyze these cultural processes wit 
any great assurance. Consider the acculturation problem of Jemez. In 
religion and social organization Jemez has taken over a great deal from 
its close Keresan neighbor, Sia. How long has this process been goi! 
on, when did Keres enter the Valley of Jemez? When did Tanoans enter 
that valley? When did the split between Pecos and Jemez populations 
occur? Chronology is the very foundation stone for acculturation studi 

Even intra-Tanoan relations remain baffling while we are uncertai 
of intra-Tanoan migration, whether it was from north to south or from 
south to north. From linguistic evidence the most recent split among 
Tanoans was that between northern Tiwa and southern. When did that 
take place and in which direction? Many cultural processes are involved 
in the differentiations between Isleta and Taos but discussion without 
dates or knowledge of migration trend is based on sand. Were archaeol 
gists aware how much information about population movement is 
needed by the ethnologist who is both historically and psychologicall 


minded, they might turn their attention not only to Jemez Valley and 


a certain kind of work there but to other sites south of Taos, or to Piro 
and Tano remains on the lower Rio Grande and eastward, not to mer 
tion archaeological work among Navaho and Apache, among Pima and 


Papago. 
Knowledge about population movement may have to depend upot 
an archaeological complex such as Steward and Setzler have in mind 
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when they urge broadening the scope of investigation by making ‘‘ex- 
plicit the kind of villages, evidence of clustering or lack of clustering 
of houses, number and distribution of villages in the area, and inferences 
about population density and stability.’’ Truly, to continue to quote 
and to apply, ‘‘such data would have enormous value to an anthropol- 
ogist . seeking historical depth in the conditions of population 
groupings underlying social and political configurations’’ among Tan- 
oan groups in relation one to the other and to other Pueblo tribes. 

Either mobility of population or immobility of population is adatum 
of enormous value in understanding any society, the development of 
its arts, its handicrafts or its general economy, its types of social organi- 
zation, and the character of its religion. Millennial immobility of popu- 
lation may have been as vital to Basket Maker culture as it was toearly 
Egyptian or Minoan culture; centennial mobility undoubtedly affected 
the character of Pueblo culture. Tree-ring chronology has done more 
than shorten up Pueblo periods of change; by proving that Pueblos 
have been a migratory people in terms of centuries or even decades it 


1e character of Pueblo culture, explaining, 


has cast light on much of t 
at least in a measure, why people as intellectual and stvlized as Zuii, 
Hopi, and Keres failed to build temples or develop certain ritual arts, 
sculpture or fresco, beyond a certain point or to organize into a firmer 
hierarchy their ceremonial groups or their pantheon. Peripatetic re- 
ligionists have to work on what they can carry with them. The precious 
things they live by, their ‘‘bundles,’’ their altars, they have to transport 
on their backs, at ‘‘four days’’ notice. Without monuments or archives, 
religion has to be embodied in attitudes or rules, in beliefs or lore, 
not merely in the traditions of responsible groups or a caste but more 
wr less in the minds of all the people. The young must learn as soon as 
possible; women must be guardians of precious movables as well as men. 
And so we get rituals such as the kachina whipping of children or the 
feeding’ of masks or other fetishes by women, doubtless a factor in 
developing matrilocal residence and matrilineal clan, and we see de- 
veloping what Stephen called a sixth sense for ceremonial so complicated 


understand. 


that it is beyond the compass of a white man’s lifetime t 
Indeed in such functional relations to social psychology or to culture 
history, chronology becomes more important than it was or should have 
been in the days of the evolutionary schematists, although from an 
entirely different angle. And chronology in the Southwest is based of 
course on haeology 


So much for the desirability of an archaeological-ethnological mar- 
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riage, but a word on the pitfall of conjugal delusion. Information from 
the other partner should not be used merely to support one’s own hy- 
pothesis; the integrity of the other is to be considered if only to preserve 
one’s own integrity. An illustration of misbehavior stands out along 
the lines of kiva and clanship. Archaeologically all that is known about 
a kiva is that it developed from an early type of dwelling and because 
ceremonial objects are found in kivas inferably kivas were used for 
ceremonial. For interpretation the early Southwestern archaeologists 
turned to ethnology and picked up two ideas: the concept of the sipapu 
or orifice into the underground pre-Emergence world and the concept 
of matrilineal clanship. These ideas were then worked into a fixed asso- 
ciation, a kiva should have a sipapu, any pit in a kiva being a sipapu 
and a kiva belonged to and was used by clan groups. Kiva meant clan, 
and clan meant kiva. The rigidity of these associated ideas has more o1 
less persisted in spite of ethnographic evidence (1) that small pits may 
have ritual functions other than communication with underworld 
spirits*” and that sipapu may be outdoors without biva connection (2 
that kivas are used by whatever social groups there are, by societies 
or by moieties as well as by clans, and that kivas occur without cla 


ship. Only among Hopi indeed and in one case among Zufi is there any 


association between clanship and kiva. At Taos where the ceremonial 
life is wholly centered in the kiva system there are no clans, nor do the 
pseudo clans of Isleta use the kivas primarily. The two-kiva system of 
Tewa and eastern Keres plainly bespeaks moiety usage. Hopi societies 
use the kivas far more than the clans use them. Again, as non-kiv 


chambers have been used in ceremony anciently and contempora 
neously quite as much as kivas, kivas have had no exclusive connections 
with ceremonial. The chamber, like the kiva, has been used ceremoni- 
ally by prevailing groups: lineage or clan, society, or moiety chieftaincy 

In view of modern usage all we can hypothesize about early usage 
besides that the kiva was used by existing groups whatever they wer« 
is that it was favored for indoor dance or ceremony and possibly mor 
by men than by women. That it had various usages formerly as it has 
today is certainly suggested by the occurrence of small kiva structures 


and large ones contemporaneously in the same town.—We may define 


#2 Near the Taos house door there is a small pit for Filth or Refuse Bo 
the wife of a man off deer-hunting will sprinkle cornmeal. Into a floor 
nursing mother will let fall a few drops of milk when she weans her infant 
milk enough for her next one. In a floor pit, Zufii keep prayer-images of dot 


and money together with prayer-sticks which they have made and planted for 
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the kiva then as an early architectural form persisting archaically for 
ceremonial usage by any social group, and as a club house for men,** 
whatever their ties may be. No more loose references to clans, explaining 


one unknown by another unknown ;**4 


no more exaltation or dejection 
over finding or not finding a floor pit! 

And, by the way, let’s drop out another misleading term, communal 
house, which was a product not only of taking clanship for granted, but 


of misconceiving how it would function in house distribution. Even on 


1 comparatively roomy mesa top, houses have not been grouped by clan, 
only by lineages, by budding from the maternal house, where there was 
room. In cliff dwellings or narrow valleys, lineages would have to be 
scattered pretty soon after occupancy of a site. Only for a short period 
ina new planned town ¢ ould there have been any thorough clustering by 
lan. Contiguity does not imply clanship in Pueblo II or III anymore 
| than in the New York apartment house period 1900-— or than among the 
five-storied apartment houses of clanless Taos. Why not refer to apart- 
ment house type instead of communal house type? As for the term 
one-clan community” that belongs, together with the notion of migra- 

by clan, in the class of ethnologic griffins 
What is the history of the lofty building of Taos? Why did these 
people go on building apartment houses and subterranean kivas afte 
they began to make Apache-like pottery and to take on other foreign 
uits? The Rio Grande drainage culture is thought of as marginal to 
of the great builders of Pueblo III in the San Juan drainage. The 
nfluence of the population dated latest in the San Juan area, the Mesa 
Verde population, appears in the Rio Grande valley in the fourteenth 
entury. Does that mean an actual migration and were the migrants 
rebears of the Keres? Here we come to the intolerable hiatus in Pueblo 
nistory, the deepest gap between archaeological reconstruction and 
temporary ethnography: ignorance of the history of the fourteenth and 
fteenth centuries. During this period towns were abandoned and popu- 
itions vanished somewhere, raising serious problems in the recon- 


uction of Pueblo history. The inclusion of these centuries in a period 


But there no evidence at all for the assumption popularized by Bandelier that 
r youths slept regularly in the kiva. In fact all that we know of Pueblo family or 
ys of life or of society organization militates against this assumption 
A when n h 1dmirable report on the Pix ira district n outhwestern Colorado 
2 Roberts suggests that a row of stones archaeologicall unaccountable is a clan 
Did those early Pueblos have clans? Do contemporary Pueblo clans use 


ones for building sites? Are clans localized? (The ire not 
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labeled Pueblo IV (1300-1700) and described by its pottery sequences 
with slight references to exposure to nomadic tribes or to Spaniards has 
not been an adequate technique of cultural reconstruction. It leaves at 
least three tribal groups hanging in mid air. There they are when docu 
mentary history begins in 1540 but where were they when archaeologi- 
cal record ends, say two or three centuries earlier?—Sometimes I think 
that if the students of minutiae in the Southwest had taken to philo- 
logical minutiae instead of to ceramic minutiae cultural history would 
be further advanced. As has been well said ceramic history is not cul 
tural history. (Otherwise would we not be describing Taos as an Apache 
town?) In dating through dialectical study students would at least be 
working from the known to the unknown; besides they would be dealing 
with a cultural trait more localized, and more persistent than pottery 
(perhaps more persistent than head measurements). However, in read 
ing Southwestern archaeology you often get the impression that at the 
arrival of the pani irds people just begal to talk 
Seriously let all students of the Southwest, cerami linguist 

archaeological ethnological, yet togethe on the fourteent] hiteent! 
century gap, and try to answer the questions: Where were the present 
tribes, Hopi, Zufii, Keres, and Tanoan, at the close of the thirteentl 
century and then what did they do? By earnest work on such inquiry 
work like Mera’s on ceramic clues to prehistory along the Rio Grande 
Southwestern anthropology would be revitalized. Its archaeology wouk 
not only be broadened and redirected but its ethnographic gaps, pa 
ticularly in material culture, would be recognized and filled out, and 
its ethnology—ecology, social psychology, analysis of cultural process 


would be greatly profited 


FACTS AND COMMENTS 


AN ATLATL FROM THE BAYLOR ROCK SHELTER 
CULBERSON COUNTY, TEXAS 
During the early spring of 1938, a collector from Van Horn, Gilbert Monk, 
superficial excavations at the Baylor Rock Shelter twelve miles 
of Van Horn in Culberson County, Texas. His digging yielded crude 
sandals, fiber cordage, undecorated 


sherds, fr 


igments of compound 
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attempt to mend several slight cracks in the shaft. Two notches, one on eacl 
side of the shaft, at a distance of 26 mm. from the proximal end aré 


for the attachment of leather finger loops. This specimen is unique i 


t 
the upper surface, from the distal end to the fore end of the groove decorated 
with extremely fine incised lines. The form of this decoration (see figure) i 
rows of triangles, the bases of which lie along the parallel edges of the ft 
and the apices of which occur at the edges of the groove 


In summary, the basic features of this atlatl are: a thin rather 


groove along the face of the shaft, a spur projecting into one end of 

the top ol the spur flus with the face of the shaft, finger loops ti 
handle, and a stone weight tied to the back of the shaft. 
lly similar atlatls, which | e been found, and re 


['ypologica 
enumerated as foll 

Basket Maker II sites, Northeastern Arizona ee ee 

Cimmaron Shelter. Cimaron Co.. Oklahoma 

Little Pine Cave, Southeastern New Mexico 

Rockfall Cave. Southeastern New Mexico 

Shelby Brooks Site, Culberson Co.. Texa 

Chihuahua 


( hihuahua ma ne er nave had i welgnt 


Asa result of this study two observatior f significance to the ¢ 
problem obtruds 

Jaker and Kidd 1 in discussing the cultural affiniti 
Shelter, conclude t the nature of the objects found g 
absence of potter ind feather clot indicat i culture close 
the Sar Juar Baske Maker II. It differs fro1 the itter 1 
sandals. It is é closely allied t ind seemingly older 
of the Ozark Bluff Dwellers, in which the spear-thrower is f 

However, not o1 i typologically similar atlatl bee 
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jrizona. Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 65, 1919. Guerns: S 
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Museum, Vol. 12, 1931 
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Shelter, which yielded pottery as well, but Jackson*” considers the Shelby 
Brooks Site specimen to have been in a deposit contemporaneous with both 
the bow and pottery, while Mera* reports that arrowshafts and dart fore-shafts 
came from the same level of debris in sites in southeastern New Mexico. It 
seems, therefore, that in this eastern periphery of the southwest, the atlatl 
may not have become obsolete until a time much later than that of San Juan 
Basket Maker II 

The second comment is in regards to the origin of the Chumash atlatl for 
which Heizer* predicates two possibilities, introduction into the Santa Bar- 
Region, presumably in Hispanic times, or a once continuous Santa 


Barbara-Patzcuaro distribution of this type now represented by isolated in 


If this second possibility (which is implied, but nowhere explicitly stated) 
1e then we should find the Patzcuaro-Santa Barbara type in the intervening 


But excavations in the Southwest indicate that the characteristic atlatl 


area is the San Juan type and so far no spear-thrower made from a 


d, with finger holes cut in the wood has been found in the Southwest 
| efore, if the logical affinities between the Patzcuaro and Santa Bar 
latls are valid it W yuld seem that the first theo that ol late intr duc 

1 the ect one 
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THE PROPOSED NATIONAL MONUMENT AT 
MANUELITO, NEW MEXICO 


turned southeast from Highway 
66 Manuelito, New Mexico, six miles east of the Arizona-New Mexico state 
Nothing was more remote from my mind than archaeology. I was bound 

1e buttes, visible from the highway, in search of pictures. After driving 


five miles the trail led around an immense Pueblo III ruin measuring 


It developed that the ruins were known to a few local traders and ranchers 
nd were a matter of record at the Smithsonian Institution to the extent that 


rea was listed as of archaeological interest though, so far as is known, it 


Op. cit ‘3 Op. cit 
‘ Heizer, R. I An inquiry into t 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITY, Volume IV, No. 2 


tatus of the Santa Barbara Spear-thrower.” 
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the Manuelito ar uuld be recommended to the President 
monument statt w he title to various tracts I pri ately owned 
should rest with the | ited State 

Early in 1939 a bill was passed by the New Mexico Legisla 
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The total area included in the proposed nument i 
30,000 acres, rich in archaeological material 
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of six or seven hundred lineal feet of pictographs, some cut and some pigment. 
There is every reason to believe that the area containing this extensive and 
varied group of ruins will have national monument status in the reasonably 
near future. 
D. W. VAN DEVANTER 
Gallup, New Mexico 


ESKIMO JACKET ORNAMENTS OF IVORY SUGGESTING 
FUNCTION OF BONE PENDANTS FOUND IN 
BEOTHUK SITES IN NEWFOUNDLAND* 


The large number of carved bone ornaments found in sites of the extinct 
Beothuk of Newfoundland and illustrated in some abundance in Howley’s 
ograph on this tribe have been a source 


culation among American archaeologists 


is to their associations with Eskimo or Indian 


urt. Without knowing positively that thess 


bjects are pendant ornaments for the fur 
worn by this and other groups in the 
rtheast there has been a tendency by inr 


ference to regard them as sucl 
The fact that similarly) appearing carved 
pendants of ivory are known from the Labra 


dor Eskimo in general, and are also typical of 


decoration of the Jaffinianders, as well 

as other bands of Eskimo of the central group, 
I uestior t test and points to the 
probability that the Beothuk objects served 
similar purpose in clothing decor: 


may possibly be some significan¢ 


f it a cursory examination of lite 
Birket-Smith) treating the Eskim«e coast 
nd interior westward from the central divi 
isions does not yield evidence of this style 
et adornme 
Acknowledgment made to the Facult 
Research Fund, University of Pennsylvania (Grant Fic. 10.—Eskimo Man of the 
No. 286) for support ol the field work in 1936 in the Nain band, east coast of Labrador 
dor Peninsula wearing duffle dickey”’ adorned 
I devote some attention to this feature of art around the edge with set of 50 
clothing for the reason just given, and also since ivory pendants or ‘“‘beads.”” The 
ot given attention in Dr. Birket-Smith’s sum- man happens to be wearing 


Eskimo. (1929 comic black sealskin mask 


of cultural elements of the 
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rhe illustration of a Labrador Eskimo “‘dickey’’ or hooded coat of the Nain 


d shows the use of these pendants (Fig. 10 


[he ivory pendants made by the Eskimo of the Labrador east coast are 


vn from several printed sources and from three sets of them which were ob 


ined from members of the Nain band. They are carved from walrus ivory, 


13 inch in length and vary in width from 3 to { of an inch; their thickness is 

of a wafer, or 3/16 inch. Those of the east coast are then flat, like tablets, 
ire the Beoth ik ornaments In the vernacular of the traders and explorers 
ire known as the “‘pear-shaped ivory ‘dickey’ ornaments.’’ They command 


igh value in trade between their Eskimo makers and users. A set of orna 


s fe dicke cor to 50, all alike and made as uniformly 
he proces f filis 1and will admit. They are sewed by 
ite catching on the » sealskin or duffle ‘“‘dickey”’ about an 
ipart all the wa not intended for the work-clothing 
grace the appearance of the well-dressed man or woman on festival or 
occasions, for the Sunda dicke\ Then besides this the rattling 

d the e whe e wearer is walking is pleasing to the ears. Further 
e, it is added hose w have them, they serve as weights to the garment 
ge preventing it being blown up by the winds. They are called nivinayuktait 
il) in the Nain diale« Birket-Smith discusses the weighting of the lower 

g f Eskimo jackets, with comments upon Amundsen’s views. Heav: 
ge serves pose in those regio1 where iv weights are not re 

ed. 

Several sketche ff single specimens (from complete sets of 40 and 50 


dants) are shown (Fig. 11) for comparison with examples of the Beothuk 


ed bone object Fig. 12) whose function is suggested by the Eskimo 

It should be noted that ornaments of this type do not appear in the art 

egories ¢ e Mc ignais- Naskapi the Micmac of recent times, as far as 
estigati ( nov 

Cheir ust owever, extends around the coasts of Labrador. They are men 

ed by Hawkes among the Eskimo of Ungava and the east coast of Hudson 
and | Turner for the Eskimo of Ungava and Hudson Strait.*** Boas 
K. Birket-Smith, Ethnography of the Egedesminde District, Kopenhagen, 1924 

68 and The Caribou Eskim Material and Social Life and Their Cultural Position 


riptive Part I, Copenhagen, 1929, p. 200 (Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition, 


921-4, Vol. 5 


E. W. Hawkes, The Labrador Eskimo, Memoir 91, No. 14 Anthropological Series, 


al Survey of Canada, 1916, p. 39. Hawkes mentions pewter ornaments made of 


ologic 
ted spoons, worn around edge of flap of woman's “‘dicke jacket) among east 
people of Hudson Bay and Ungava, and fringe of ivory ornaments on “old-time 
ckeys of the men (which) had a fringe of ivory ornaments around the bottom; these 


made of walrus teeth.” 


L. M. Turner, Ethnology of the Ungava District, Hudson Bay Territory, Eleventh 
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hgures them for the Baffinlanders.* ‘and the Central Eskimo in 


his outlines are in¢ luded with the s rit s of skets hes Mathiasser 


archaeology of the Central Eskimo, also figures and dis usses simi 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
CREDIT FOR THE DISCOVERY OF HOHOKAM CULTURE 


The October number of AMERICAN ANTIOUITY has just been received. In 
iding Dr. Martin’s review of ‘‘Excavations at Snaketown, Volume I, Material 
re’’, I was struck by Martin’s emphatic statements that ‘“The Hohokam 

re, first recognized as a separate entity by Gladwin, Haury, and Sayles, 
rived in southern Arizona,’’ and ‘‘As stated earlier, Mr. Gladwin and his 
iates, Haury and Sayles, were the first really to recognize a new and prac- 
unknown culture I do not wish to take away from the very fine work 
Southwestern Arcl aeology, but for the 


these three me have been doing i 


( f historical accurac I wish to point out that Dr. Kroeber in 1927 ( Native 

re of the Southwest, University of California Publications in American 
Vol. 23, No. 9, Transmitted December 9, 1927 
ee page 398], published Berkel 1928) strongly states reasons for recognizing 


Pueblo Southwestern culture. centering in the Gila drainage, which he 


e Gila-Sx re 
Since ma vorkers in Southwestern archaeolog seemingly are unat 
i! ted witl tn artic le I il l ting erbatin e pertinent passages on 

¢ 378 to 380. The ilics are miné 

Except perhaps for some of the Athabascar ul Yumart every Southwest 
peop ‘ to hav been potter making o the west of the trichrome and 
y zing urt of the Pueblo potter become two olor on the ower Gila ind Colo 
ido, monochrome in Califort rt ndicates a relation of irginal dependence on 
Puebl rt. But a direct bender ti beripi rea n the Pueblo center 
her consitderattor The 1 Lhe Lows Gila region has to 
shown tw t ‘ ol potter recognized but n nterpreted many) ears ago 
I Cushing a re vhite-black n two-color calle irious!l red on ellow, 
red on gra rea on red. or most ppropr itel re on bDufl Thi bichrome wart 7 
Kidder has pointed out o radically unlike other Southwestern [fread 
Pueblo 0 } 9 ‘ he suspi } be the esult of an 
ision trot ome hitherte inlocat culture cent! As to the distinctness of 
| ware in texture, color, pattern, and probably shape, there can be no question 
though tl eme esigns figured by Kidder represent or one strain in 
he style. There can also be no question as to the essential survival of this style in 
he potter rt of the recent Colorad« ver tribe the Yuma and Mohave; and 
ond ther { mplifie usua patternk tag mong the southern Cali 
fornia groups. Mohave potter ilmost identical with ancient middle Gila red on 
uff ware in texture and color; even the desigr though of omewhat new cast 


how indubitable relationship. Modern Pima ar Maricopa ware would seem to 


present somewhat more altered making over of the ame tradition, with the 
ibstitution of black vegetable paint for the dull red in the designs. From Fresnal 
southern Ar zona Lut noitz ha hiigured bowls closel\ similar to 


description ind illus- 


the red 


yn buff of the Gila. Seri potter 1ccordin 


Internation Conere Americal! t Berlir 7- 151-94. 1890 
‘ Southwestern Archaeolog 112 


Lumholtz, New Trai n 170, 191 


| 
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trations,™ belongs to the same tradition, without more simplificatior 
quality of archaic survival, than the ware of southern California. The 
has a distribution embracing at least northwestern Sonora, southwestern 
outhern California, perhaps northern Baja California—an area roughl 
as the Pueblo ar 


a at the time of its greatest extension. These two potter 


in the main abutted on and excluded each other 


“They did however geographically overlap in the middle Gila drainag 


was able to place the Pueblo-like middle Gila trichrome toward th 

Pueblo great period P3 7 without having the evidence to place red or 
porally. Schmidt, who subsequently excavated in the region, showed | 
tion and cross-tying of stray sherds that the red on buff is the earlier « 
styles.™* This brings to the fore the interesting fact that the red on buff 


\ displaced by a Pueblo style on the Gila, has maintains 


temporar! 
relatively little change over most of its area at least since early Pueb 
whereas during the same period black on white went out, glaze develops 


caved, and modern styles arose in the Pueblo area 


“This vitality of the red on buff style reenforces the inferences draw1 


distinctness and extension. It represents movement no doubt ultimate 


but largely 


historical and geogt iphical significance t merel the fact tha 


proached the ancient contact manifestations of this separate 
angle of Pueblo development and hesitated to connect it with its natu 
which has obscured the picture We can accord ngi no longer with prop 
stantiall equate Pueblo and Southwesterr f peaking of potter 
pottery history consists of at least two developments and their interrelation 
and Gila-Sonor 

rhis recognition raises the presumption that Southwestern cultur: 
s to be viewed in the same way. It we could feel sure of doing so k 
anomalous position of the Pima as a sort of irrelevant appendix woul 


done away with. Just as corrugating, black on white, and glazing cl 


pottery of the distinctive Pueblo unit of this larger culture mas O 
masonr\ communit construction, the kiva, cotton, the matriline 
color symbolism, perhaps priesthood by learning to fill a recognized off 
masks, ancestor impersonation, the importance of the ideas of emerg 


the underworld and of sex fertilization, characterize Pueblo culture. The G 


culture growth et too little known to be equally well definab 
seem to lack most or all of the cited Pueblo trend ind to posses nste¢ 
institutions, a fighting tradition and war legends, village as oppos: 
ganization, prevailingly shamanistic control of ritual, probabl g 
environmental reflection of the divergence is that the Pueblo ar 


the Gila-Yuman-Sonoran area true desert 


[his view would explain the isolated Casa Grande cultur 


contact phenomenon of the two major culture growth 


Bur. Am. Ethn. Rep 17: 9-296*, 1898. See pp. 173*-75*, 182*-85 
figs. 17, 18, 39 

Southwestet Archaeolog 127, fig. 25. Pag 113 seen to sugges 

SE. F. Schmi \ Stratigraphic Study in the Gila-Salt Regior ro 


tional Academy of Science, 13: 291-98, 1927 


independent of Pueblo pottery growth and approximatel equ 


more 
thu 


irge 
of th 
‘ 
tite 
he tw 
Ithougl 
+} 
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Of course nearly everyone realizes that it has been chiefly through the field 


work of Gladwin, Haury, Sayles, and associates that the Hohokam culture has 
received wide acceptance as a valid entity in Southwestern archaeology. How- 
ever, it should not be forgotten that a number of individuals, from Fewkes to 
Turney, had repeatedly pointed out (over a period of more than forty 
was a culture distinct from that to be found on the Pueblo 
Arizona. I feel sure that, were the authors of the 


plateau, centering in southern 
Snaketown report to reply to Dr. Martin’s review, they would be among the 


Omar 


years) that there 


make the criticism incorporated above. 
Frank Russell more than thirty years ago 


pointed out its use by the Pima for the 


As for the term “‘Hohokam,”’ 


and, I believe, Bandelier even earlier 
inhabitants of the land. So far as I know Ellsworth Huntington was the 


definitely apply the term Hohokam directly to the remains 


first scientist to 

ow classed as belonging to Hohokam culture (see ‘‘The First Americans” 

Harper's Monthly Magazine, vol. CX XII, pp. 461-462, 1910-1911; and ‘‘The 
Carnegie Institution of 


Climatic Factor as Illustrated in Arid America,” 
Washington publications no. 192, pp. 47-93, Washington, 1914) 

Perhaps, in view of the archaeologic evidence obtained chiefly during the 
past ten years, Southwestern archaeologists should make use of Kroeber’s term 
i-Sonora for the related prehistoric cultures which are now termed Hohokam, 


Gilk 
and Trincheras. To my mind 


Mogollon, Casas Grandes or Chihuahua, Sonoran 
here is a growing indication that these several cultures are derived from a basic 
ilture that probably had its locale in Sonora, although originally derived from 


to the south. The Mogollon and Chihuahua cultures are to be thought of 


lartne 

is the northeast peripheral derivatives of the basic Sonoran culture which were 

most influenced by alien cultures out of the Anasazi and southwestern plains 

ireas. The work now being carried out by Haury in southern Arizona, Fulton 
Arizona, and Ekholm in Sonora should go far to- 


nd Savles in southeastern 
wards eluc idating the possibility or probability of this thesis 
DoNALD D. BRAND 


University of New Mexico 


THE MENACE OF PROVINCIALISM IN ARCHAEOLOGY) 

More and more frequently of late, it seems, we hear the murmur of a rising 
le of provincialism with respect to archaeological, paleontological, and other 

scientific investigations involving the collecting of specimens. Even the smaller 

communities have grown self-conscious in this respect and certain eloquent 

elements of the population assail the inoffensive strangers from metropolitan 


museums as foreign invaders come to loot the neighborhood of priceless relics, 


which, in a majority of cases, scarcely anyone was previously even aware, 
have come on the urgent 
road 


abt 


excavator 


y concerned. Even when the 
from imminent destruction by 


not t Say 


business of saving what remains of a site 
building, gravel digging, or other agency, the cry may go up, and sometimes an 
ittempt is made to persuade the landowner to stipulate that the relics be kept 
i site undergoing destruction was blocked 


ocally. Not long ago our return t« 
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important archaeological 


urios i! 


soci 


to a village board 


to be e 


rroblems would therel 


‘Some day 


ave often asked ir 


threa 


ld bonnets and ot! 


ut labels? 


WILL! 
Roc ne 


Rochester 


colle ( tion housed il 


makeshift « 


ist outside 


Municip 
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by just such opposition. Again, an appeal NNN to allow a sma 
community owned area, abandoned and in weeds, MMExcavated in the hig 
expectation that some dis 
appear, was met with the characteristic remark, ‘GEE this town may have 
a museum of its own and the relics will stay here.” 
‘Stay where and for what purpose?” | hii, bitter exaspera 
lo be displayed in fancy patterns as local in th 
high school, libra: town hall or local historical Hkty? To become incrusted 
with grime, subject pilferage, or the ever presen MMMMMt of fire? To lie there 
amidst a miscellar ot snuff boxes, bric-a-brac, CEE, «other ancestra 
gear, without order, without catalog, without 
As a typical instance I recall the local NNN, the library of 
fair-sized cit whi vigorous agitation agairi//7 exploitati su 
sequently developec Among the jumbled objects. but too large for the cass 
provided, was an extraordinarily fine restored pottery vess« The bli 
keen appreciati t least of its practical utility, was evident from the gener 
iccumulation of 1 ish which I noted in the botton 
Few students are able to travel to endless out of the way plac eare 
suck dissociated iragment t the archaeological stor Consider the n ignituade 
ol the tas ol inking su‘ evidence together to achieve relations [ 
sequence. Consider ts unreliabilit subject as it is to the ignor 
traction of its com] ent parts or the additior f specimens from else 
Can there exi reasonable dou that scientific materi 
their maximum significance ts to be realized, should only be collecte le 
direction of expert ind whi in ultimate analysis derive the ( 
Irom their contribution to human enlightenment, should, regard w he 
found e deposited wher the wi be l idequate protecte ‘ ‘ 
storage r ‘ ti proper restored if necessar cat 
labeled syste studied competent persor 4 i 
available to all interested individua 5) scientifically described f i | 
tio 6) exhibited their logic context? He many of the | 
enumerated above can fulfill even one of these requisite functio1 
It has been argued that interest in such material diminishes i t 
to the distance from its source. This is d tle to some extent t é t 
great value of trailside and similar museun But it must be appare t t 
value of a part is ¢ inced its relationship to the whole. } : 
proper perspective. Knowledge, not los pride, must be the e1 rve | 
rhe persistence and intensificati: { this provincial attitude l 
SeCTIOUS! thwart t ( progress ol irchaeolog nada other torn ot 
quir ind it is increasing manilest t t the workers concern¢ ! 
instill a more liber lew, iest they find their activities ultimate ed t 
their own back var 
| \. RITCHI 
| 
New Yor 


The Bur 
its investiga 
period from 


new portion 


NOTES AND NEWS 
EARLY MAN 


eau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, continued 
tions at the Lindenmeier Site in northern Colorado during the 


June 15 to September 15 Excavations were carried on in several 


s of the site. In addition to Folsom points and implements similar 


yund in previous years, several new types of scrapers were obtained 


ne beads, one of them decorated with series of incised lines, 
red. These are the first bone beads to be found in association with 


lex Numerous animal! bones were obtained Most of theses are 


m the large extinct bison, Taylori, but quite a few are from smaller creatures. 
lentificati of the latter has not been completed but it seems likely that the 
ge of faur ussociations will be broadened as a result of the summer’s work. 


sectio 
the Old I 


Student 


N nan bones were found. (F. H. H. R. Jr 
ARCTIC AREA 

\ joint expedition of the University of Alaska and the National Museum 

f Denmark, represented respectively by Dr. Froelich G. Rainey and Mr. Louis 
ddings of the University and Mr. Helge Larsen of Denmark, excavated at 

I t Hope on the Arctic coast of Alaska during the summer of 1939. A large 
rg nd house of Thule age was excavated at Jabbertown, about four miles 
oint Hope, and tw ts were made in the old midden at the Point 

in i weve Va the dis € ol I ch more ancient site 

k, representing a new and distinctive lture, differing in many respects 
revi know Eskimo ¢ Nine were excavated at this 

: d a large number of artifacts recovered. The houses were square or re¢ 
g r, about five meters o1 side, constructed probal of sod, some logs 

’ ole with no stones or whale bones nlike other Eskimo houses, there 
\ r ( passage tne 1S€ i iC il pe ne t 1 the center in 
i vood and oil were burned together. Among the most striking features of 
Ipiutak culture may be mentioned the abser of slate blades, lamps, and 
é ( e abundance of chipped flint implements, including numerous 

ne isual forn Ot some fifty implement types ré gnized in the col 

é ibe ‘ ilf are characteristically Eskim ibout one-half are new 
| e are twe pes of harpoon heads. One, with open socket and trifurcated 
spur and small side blade f flint, is generally similar to the Birnirk but 
oser to the pe from Geist’s ‘‘Old Punuk”’ site on Punuk Island, at the eastern 
of St. Lawrence Island The other t pe has 1 closed socket, blade slit at 
rl angles to the line hole and an unusual form of basal spur, triangular in 


I Many of the artifacts are decorated, the style of art being closest 
’unuk with a single example of Old Bering Sea style 2 


of Eskimo prehistory will eagerly await a full description of this 


— 
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important discovery; a preliminary report will be issued within the next few 
months. 

Following the work at Point Hope, Mr. Giddings continued work on St 
Lawrence Island for the University of Alaska 

Dr. Rainey continued his investigations of Indian sites in the interior of 
Alaska in May and June and succeeded in locating a half legendary flint work 
shop on the Mosquito fork in the Upper Forty Mile country between the 
Tanana and the Yukon. The site, which is known as Betsetat, will repay sys- 
tematic excavation. (H. B. C. 


Incidental to his work as assistant to Dr. George M. Stanley on a University 
of Michigan survey of post glacial beaches along the east coast of Hudson's 
Bay, George Quimby, Jr., made an incomplete archaeological survey on behalf 
of the Department of Anthropology at the University of Chicago. Archaeo 
logical investigations were most fruitful on the Belcher Islands. A campsite and 
cemetery were located on Inetelling Island, two campsites on Tukarak Island 
and a campsite and cemetery on Flaherty Island. From Eskimos on Tukarak 
and Inetelling Islands were obtained collections containing open and closed 
socket harpoon heads, harpoon foreshafts, foreshaft sockets, slate ulus, slate 
knives, slate projectile blades, a nephrite drill, a soapstone lamp, stone fis! 
hook shanks, bird dart prongs, fish spear prongs, snow knives, bladder dart 
heads, bone arrow heads, swivels, buttons, harness toggles, bone and slate 
beads, decorated ivory problematical objects, carved ivory figures, decorated 
ivory pendants or hair plates, and other objects 

The decorated specimens have engraved upon them designs employing suc! 
elements at the Y, a double ended Y, curved lines, straight lines, triangles 
ladders, spurred lines, dots, independent short lines, and X, and a V. Tw 
problematical objects were decorated with zoomorphic and anthropomorph 


hygures. 


The artifacts are representative of Thule and Dorset and unique Belcher 
Islands features. Dr. Diamond Jenness has suggested the possibilit f 
decorative similarity between Belcher Island ornaments and Beot I} 


(George I. Quimby 


NORTHEASTERN AREA 
Wendell S. Hadlock re ports that 
“During the summer of 1939 the Robert Abbe Museum of Bar Harb 
Maine, carried on excavations at Sorrento, Maine, completely excavating 


small shell heap on the property of the Hall Estate and starting excavation o1 


a very extensive shell heap on the property of Mr. Thomas Ewing 

‘Both shell heaps appear to be similar in their formation and in the types ol 
artifacts that were brought to light. Such artifacts consisted mostly of bone 
awls, harpoon points, projectile points, needles, and other bone weaving 1 


plements. Among several highly decorated bone implements was a com! 
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Chipped and pecked stone implements were very similar to other shell 
heap finds of Frenchman’s Bay 

Pottery was found throughout the various horizons of the two shell heaps 
ind appears similar to pottery taken from the upper horizons of Taft’s Point 
Shell Mound.” 


lhe Champlain Valley Archaeological Society, according to John H. Bailey, 
tinued to excavate on the Jesse Rivers site at the junction of Dead and Otter 
reel 4 miles east of Vergennes, Vermont, during 1939. The work brings to a 
of 91, the pits explored, and to 9, the number of burials found during the 

ist two seasons. A superposition of cultures seems indicated, the earlier ap 


occupying a sand bar between the streams. Pits of this period are 


eat indistinguishable and contain large side notched quartzite points, cal 
ined bits of bone, but no potter Jailey attributes this level to the Laurentian 
Aspe 

( nore recent pits and the overlying humus produced triangular 


tewer notched points, scrapers periorators fragments of conoidal based, 
wded twig impressed, or rarely incised, grit-tempered pottery; bone awls; 


owpoints; a copper awl, as well as other objects. Evidently all the 


pertain t this culture 
Edward Brooks, reporting for The Massachusetts Archaeological Society, 


tes that the first work of the organization was on a shell heap site, adjacent 


1 dry pond basin on Nantucket Island. The shell stratum, consisting princi 
il f quahog valves, with a sprinkling of oyster and scallop, was almost uni 
formly 10 cms. thick. Twenty-eight square meters were thoroughly investigated 
eason to 1 dept! ot over cms 
Artifact types include trianguloid blades, lozenge-shaped points, gorget 


ents, small shell or sand te m pe red cord impre ssed potsherds, a pipe stem 


gment, and hammerstones. No burials were found 
in expedition from the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, in active 
g f William A. Ritchie, explored, by permission of the town of Union 
Springs, a portion of Frontenac Island, in Cayuga Lake, New York, uncovering 
rich Laurentian Aspect village and burial site. Ninety-four extended, flexed, 
ii semisitting and cremated skeletons came to light 37 accompanied by 
g e goods consisting principally of bone awls; harpoons of several types, fish 
long flutes: a dagger: an effigy antler comb, turtle shell rattles; deer 
scapula scrapers; flaking tools, perforated dog, bear, and elk canines; beaver 
incisor knives or engravers; stone plummets; a bannerstone, many projectile 
points of various types and sizes; scrapers; drills, celts; adzes; a ground slate 
po the first so far known from a New York grave various marine shell 
eads and pendants; and occasional deposits of hematite. In several instances 


skeletons of both the large and small variety of Indian dog occurred with the 


burials 


bone gouge, antler 


long narrow chert blade, whetstone, 


low mortar, muller, chopper, netsinker 


dentate-stamped pottery 

Study of the la 
There is good 
srewerton sites excavated in 1937-38 to indicat 


Archai nd tl 


and ‘ 


sing|« oct upation 


pertains to a 


Pattern 


the Lamoka Focus 
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Additional industrial traits from the refuse mantle and pits comprise t 
arrowshaft straightener, antler 
sinewstone, bannerstone, anvilstons 
steatite 
the last two items fron 


rge series is now under way and apparent! 


auren 


1940 


arrowpoint, chert spearhead 


sha 


] 


vessel, and grit-tempered 
1 the upper zone onl) 
ly the bulk of j 


evidence from tl 
a temporal ove! 


tian Aspect 


W. J. Wintemberg, of the Division of Anthropolog National Museum of 
Canada, assisted by Mr. P. M. Pringle, of Toronto, excavated prehistori 
Woodland site in the Grand River valley, near Dunnville, Ontario, during Ji 
and August. Considerable instructive material including pott s f 
Iroquoian), was obtained 

Dr. Frank G Speck has been continuing his field research 1 eligious beliefs 
and rituals among the Delaware-Munsee and affiliated groups in Ontario, the 
Cherokee and Catawba in the Carolinas, and the Houma in Loui 

The Huds« Vall Archaeologi S ‘ ducted | \ ( 9 
under the directi of Dr. Mary Butle ested 14 sites in D é ( 

New Yor] 

“Of tour sites t« d< vo islands. G d ¢ 
of Poughkeepsie, three had a black top-soil characterized ig ( 
shell content. The ite ielded a prehis ‘ e seque ‘ 
kni es 1 sit retuse s et 
tur 

In additi ivalting we tarted I 
logical materia ite ‘ f ecordi ( ollect ‘ 
a Northeaster irchaeological bibli V1 emp is 
York We yotl t wi ther rKking 1 thie 
Mr. William Car ire ind | é surge f e Tra 
Bear Mountai 1ad assembled fine ectl ire O 
counties, in t we ‘ part of the Hudson Vall { I 
Hartle Chay New Yor Sta \ 
excavating it é rthwest, and a from ing 
iortheast \ I ese peopk is we | ighkeepsie } 
Hennessey, ] Benewa ind La e Flewellir 
our knowledgs Dutche Count i ‘ of thei é 
operate with u ind we feel that we ive chance. tl g ine 
efiorts, of turning 1 i 1 few veal an outline of prehistor e H 
Valley 

Summarizing what we know trot the mmer wo we « 
Folsom points are wn from this area, three ing been f ( 
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the i idiacent fields in Orange Count We have evidence of a yellow soil culture 
evel so far characterized by long narrow projectile points, chipped red slate 
ind grey quartzite tools, lack of pottery and bone implements, underlying a 
ered ick shell refuse level characterized by broad projectile points, bone imple- 
me and pottery both plain and decorated. We have seen a site that may 
I 1e | seventeenth centur contact material, and tested an unmistakably 
é eighte th century one. Hudson Valley sites include rock shelters, camp-sites 
et S e material, post-moulds of shelters), shell-middens (much broken shell 
( topsol and shell-heaps (lavers of whole she with very little as 
1 soi 
i | wing rep Oo rece t work 1 I Dorothy Cross 
During the past summer, the archaeological work of the W.P.A. Indian 
f Si sponsore i the Ney Je rse State Mu eun has been concen 
ed on the Delaware River bluff, south of Trent \n attempt has been 
obtain materi for « 1 paris¢ with that « e Abbott Farm, by 
iefs é ing along the bluff above d below this site. Results indicate that the 
‘ bluff betwee re d Bordentown at one time or another had been 
i oO the \ Fart the densel inhabited. 
\] H. Smi e State Supe isor of the I ‘ esi¢ ed in September 
¢ é his new duties as a member of the De tmet f Anthropology at 
iversitv of Texas and N:; i¢ of University of Penn 
i iediately designated the new State Supervisor 
, The Eastern States il Federation held 1 Annual meeting at 
é M use of Natu Histe Ni Y« ( October 20th 
/ The Federation is composed of the Archaeolog Societies of the 
. | Seaboard Stat Formed si ea Te it initial membership of 
the num be l reasec e admission ol Mas 
n 1 Maine r rest Vieeting clude all the states 
l ire W 1 e nizec Ar ett d enjo Sa 
‘ i 1500, (1 
SOUTHEASTERN AREA 
l r { Ke ( Works Progress Administration Project com 
ed ¢ tions two shell heaps along Green River during the summer and 
inue ext Indian Knoll. In the h-ce rea of the state, 
of three \ncie illage sites was completed; none ol them 
evidence of trade material. In the ce irea, investigations have 
o f do irge ciré earthworks whi ed to be Adena. 
ry study ane nalysis. including skek é rati has increased 
i increase of the staff and workers. Skeletal stu attempts to define the 
Ade p Si pe and e shel 1 tv pe \ re rring trait in the Adena 
sec to be head deformati binding wit cord or strap about the 


1ere 
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During the summer a large rock shelter, named Hooton Hollow in apprecia 
tion of certain Harvard men doing physical anthropology in this region, was 
excavated to determine the stratigraphic occurrence of pottery. In this par- 
ticular site, whose total depth attained six feet, pottery occurred only in the 
uppermost foot. Five burials, including one dog, were found in bark and mat 
lined pits. (William G. Haag.) 


The L.S.U.-W.P.A. Archaeological Survey of Louisiana moved into its new 
quarters at the University on October 9. Laboratories, a small museum, offices 
and a darkroom are in one wing of the new geology building. The laboraton 
operations are in charge of George |. Quimby, Jr. Dr. Andrew Albrecht is ir 
charge of the ethno-historical division, and Stuart Kneitzel and Edwin Dorar 
are conducting the field excavations. Mr. James A. Ford, research associate i 
archaeology, is director of the surve\ 

The survey has just completed excavation of several shell middens around 
Lake Pontchartrain. The culture of these middens, which are below sea leve 
seems to show affiliation with Stallings Island in Georgia and the older co 


ponents in shell middens in Kentucky and Alabama. This shell midden culture 


has been placed in the Tchefuncte horizon and is stratigraphically older t] 
the Marksville horizon. 

At present writing, one report is in press, two more reports neat 
pleted, and a fourth in preparation. Two sites are being excavated, one a late 
Coles Creek period mound near Baton Rouge, and a new Marksville peri 
mound group and village site south of Marksville. (George I. Ouiml lr 


NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI AREA 


The Department of Archaeology of the Ohio State Museu: 
restricted amount of field work during the past Summer. Holmes Elli lected 
comparative material for the Lithic Laboratory from quarries and « 
Union County, Illinois, Delaware County, Oklahoma and Harrison ( 
Indiana. He also gathered additional material in Illinois concerning 
affiliations of Hopewellian type flint disks. In Oklahoma, investig 
continued in re gard to the so-called ‘‘eccentric’’ points 


Excavations were made at two separate localities in Ohio. Three wee! 


spent at Fort Ancient in an attempt to recover more evidence relating to the 
builders of the mounds and earthworks. This work was part of a plan f 
systematic re-examination of the entire area. During the course of the work 
village site material was found belongu g to bot! the H« pew llia i i | 


Ancient cultures. While no definite conclusions can be drawn at this time 


evidence seems to indicate that the earthworks were constructed Hopews 
peoples and later occ upied by peoples of the Fort An ent Culturl 
Following the work at Fort Ancient a week was spent in excavating 1 site 


near Coshocton, Ohio in an endeavor to locate a burial ground whi , ing 
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to local traditions had produced ‘‘pygmy”’ burials. No burials or artifacts were 
recovered but it is thought that the reported burials may have been those of 
children belonging to the Moravian settlement of Lichtenau. (Richard G. 


The Division of the Great Lakes of the Museum of Anthropology, Univer- 

sity of Michigan, brought the second season in the Manitoulin district, Ontario, 
a close on September 15. The work for the summer just past involved both 
excavation and survey. The most important results in the former category are 
two geologically dateable sites, one beneath a post- Nipissing beach at an eleva- 
tion of 27 feet, where Woodland pottery was found in water-laid gravels, and 
nother, a non-ceramic site, where several circumstances combine to provide 
basis for the belief that the site was occupied when the Great Lakes in this 
locality were about 50 feet higher than at present. Survey work indicated the 
presence of mounds of stone in the region from Little Current to French River, 


and also mounds of earth. (£. F. Greenman 


Work was continued in the Jersey County, Illinois Bluff Focus, this being 
he 9th season of approximately 30 days each. Ninety-two burials were un- 
covered, which brings the total up to 661. No new major features were found. 
rhe finding of two examples of the os penis of the raccoon with a burial is the 

new minor teature 

All of the work to date points toward a mixture of a Woodland and a 
Middle Mississippi Culture. The grave material is more than that usually found 
with the Woodland and less than that with the Middle Mississippi. The traits 
f the Woodland Culture that have been found are conoidal, cord-imprinted, 
grit-tempered pots; Anculosa Beads; flexed burials (82.3%); and cremations. 
hose of the Middle Mississippi Culture are Marginella, Olivella, disc and 

lindrical shell beads; split bone awls; discoidals; extended burials (5.4%) and 

shell-te mi pe red pot. The position of 11 497, of the burials could not be de- 
termined on account of cremation and disintegration; .7% of the burials were 
secondary. 

Chere is a third group of traits that has not been classified. It is ¢ omposed ol 
andled pipes, pairs of hammer stones, compound burials and burials covered 

or associated with limestone slabs or chunks of chert 

[he most interesting feature has been the pottery. Fourteen restorable pots 
ave been found, the restorations having been made by the Milwaukee Public 
Museum. Thirteen are grit-tempered and one is shell-tempered. The majority 
of the grit-tempered pots is typically Woodland with the conoidal base and the 
cord-imprinting, but there are three in which the bases are definitely rounded 
and two in which they are not as pointed as usually seen in the average Wood- 
land pot. The shell-tempered pot has a rounded base and shoulders and a flaring 
rim with a square opening in the top. An occasional grit-tempered, cord-im- 


printed sherd has been found in practically all of the mounds opened. 
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No village site work has been done because the fields are in crops at the time 
excavation is possible. (P. F. Titterington.) 


The Mississippi Valley Federation of Archeological Societies had their first 
meeting in southern Illinois October 14 and 15. The group convened at the 
Cahokia State Park and the following sites were visited Saturday: Fort 
Chartres, Fort Gage, Prairie de Rocher, and dinner and a discussion were held 
at the lodge of the Giant City State Park. Next day the Mill Creek Quarry 
and workshop were visited. The trip ended at the Wickliffe Mounds, Wickliffe, 
Kentucky. The following states were represented: Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky 
Indiana, Kansas, and California. 

Dr. J. B. Ruyle, 9 Main Street, Champaign, Illinois was elected president 
and Irvin Peithman of Southern Illinois State Normal University, secretary 


and treasurer. (Dr. J. B. Ruyle 


The Indiana Historical Society and the Historical Bureau have, during the 
past eight months sponsored a W.P.A. archaeological project which has co 
fined its activity to the Angel Mounds Site located in Vanderburgh Count 
Indiana. The site, purchased by the Indiana Historical Society during 1938 
is extensive and important. Although considerable headway has been mad 
with exploration during the season, a great deal of time was devoted to the 
many preliminari coin nt with a large exca\y ation projet Dad weatner 
approaches we are taking steps toward the erection of a building which wi 
permit laboratory work on the grounds during the period when work outside is 


out of the question 


Ihe site has been extremely prolific but due to the fact that the materia 
has not as yet been studied, little can be said regarding cultural affinits It 1s 
known, however, that the site will represent a relatively pure manifestati 
Middle Mississippi with a suggested affinity to the southeast rather than to the 


south and southwest. An abundance of painted ware having complex desigr 


elements has been one of the uns xpec ted features of the excay 


House sites are square with the wall posts set in trenches. Round 

formed by placing small posts in individual holes. Burials art 

flexed and extended and totally devoid of grave artifacts. It is oped 
before the date of the next issue of AMERICAN ANTIQUITY, some statistica 
data relative to the material culture of the site will be available. Field work 
outside will continue as long as the weather permits. (Glenn A. Bla 


lhrough its sponsorship of the state-wide W.P.A. Museum Extension Pré 
ect, the Illinois State Museum has had an interest in five archaeological sites 1 
Illinois this past field season. This program has been under the general directio1 
of Dr. Thorne Deuel, Chief of the Illinois State Museum, and Harriet M. Smith, 
State Supervisor of the Museum Extension Project 

Historical sites at Cahokia and Fort Massa were investigated inde tne 


co-sponsorship of the Illinois State Parks, Division of Archit 
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Engineering. Paul Maynard supervised the work, first as a W.P.A. superin- 
tendent, and later as the staff archaeologist of the Division of Architecture and 
Engineering. 

[he excavation program at the Kincaid site, under the direction of Dr. Ed- 
ward Spicer, made use of W.P.A. Museum Project personnel this year under 
the cooperating sponsorship of the University of Chicago, Department of 
Anthropology, and of the Illinois State Museum. 

\ similar cooperating sponsorship between the University of Chicago and 
Southern Illinois State Normal University Museum was responsible for the 
excavation of two sites in the Carbondale area, as follows 

\ supposed Hopewellian site at Boulder was dug by W.P.A. labor under the 

direction of Joseph Chamberlain and Roger Willis of the University of 
Chicago. 

Excavation of the rock shelter at Cove Hollow was completed this season 

inder the direction of Moreau Maxwell of the University of Chicago, as 

W.P.A. superintendent. Maxwell is continuing an archaeological survey of 
of +] 


he carbondal. aréa nrougi the fall ind winter seasons (Thorne Deuel.) 


Field work in lowa during the 1939 season began in early June and is to 


ontinue until about December 1. Work has oncentrated on two Mill Creek 


sites, the Broken Kettle and the Kimball, the former on Broken Kettle creek 


ibout a mile from the junction of this stream wit! Big Sioux river, twelve 


miles northwest of Sioux City, and the latter two and a half miles south of the 
Broken Kettle on a terrace of the Big Sioux. Mr. Ellison Orr is field supervisor 
{ the crew of from six to ten W.P.A. workers. To date (November 9) more 
roblems have confronted us than have reached a solution, a fact that makes it 
necessary to begin in 1940 (provided W.P.A. holds out) where we leave off in 
1939. The cultural residue on each site being from eight to ten feet in depth, 


ress is necessarily show. (Charles R. K 


Che field party of the Department of Anth: } 
Minnesota, under Dr. L. A. Wilford was comprised of three students and from 


ten W.P.A. | 
Che first 


pology of the University of 


rs. The season lasted from July 19 to September 21. 


t site studied was a rock shelter in the base of the standstone bluffs 
g the Mississippi River, southeast of La Moille, near Winona, Minnesota 

d lying across the river from the mounds of Elemental Hopewell culture at 
l'rempeleau, Wisconsin. The site was covered 1 deposit reaching a maxi 
mum height of 15.2 feet above the floor, and containing animal bones, quanti 
ties of fish bones, charcoal and hearths. Only nineteen artifacts were found; a 
few thick sherds decorated with cord-wrapped paddle markings were found in 
ne middle and top layers Pottery al d artifact were ung 1estionably Wood- 


nd, but too few to permit classification into any of the divisions of the Wood- 


d pattern or to show any cultural sequence. No materials of Oneota culture, 
the last prehistoric culture of this area, were present. It is concluded that this 


primarily a fishing site ol pe ople s ol Woodla id cu ure ind th it the shelter 
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was filled and covered over before the arrival of the peoples of Oneota culturs 

Two large mounds on the Rainy River west of International Falls, Minn« 
sota, were than studied. These mounds are known as the McKinstry group 
and the larger has been dug into sporadically by amateurs for more than forty 
years. Only the eastern end of this mound was excavated. It yielded 213 arti 
facts and quantities of potsherds, all clearly of the Laurel focus and had been 


built over a habitation site of people of that culture. Only disturbed burials 
were encountered 

The smaller mound contained 95 burials, mass burials concentrated in three 
small localized areas of the mound. These were primary burials in a slumped 
kneeling position. In most cases a portion of the occipital bone was removed, a 
Laurel feature, but none of the long bones were tapped for marrow in the Laurel 


manner. Fires built on the surface had baked the black clay of the mound until 


it was hard and crumbly and of a brick-red color, to a depth of a foot or mor 


Where an area of baked clay was above a burial group the bones beneat! 
were calcined, some very thoroughly so. Two of the groups were thus affected 
in each case part of the skeletons of the group being calcined, while the r 
mainder were not. Some of the crania had their eye sockets filled with yellowis! 
clay; in the calcined skeletons these had become hard plugs of potter) 
There was a large amount of potsherds, almost equally divided into La 


and Blackduck types. The Laurel focus is the only focus in the Rainy River 


aspect and is found thus far only along the Rainy River which forms part of th 


international boundary. The Blackduck focus is the sole focus of the Head 


waters Lakes aspect, and it centers around the large lakes at the headwaters 


i 


of the Mississippi River, about seventy-five miles south of the Rai: River 
Both aspects belong to the Lake Michigan phase of the Woodland patter: 


There were 268 artifacts. Those not associated with burials were Laurel types 


Association with the burials were twenty-five small mortuary pottery vessel 
ind small copper ornaments. The mortuary vessels were not characteristic of 


the pottery of either group but more nearly resemble the Laurel 


It is concluded that both mounds were built of material taken from 
former Laurel habitation site, but the culture of the builders of the mounds 
awaits upon a further study of the materials for its determination.(L. A. W1 


ford.) 
PLAINS AREA 


The Department of Anthropology of Columbia University continued its 
archaeological investigations in the Plains area last summer by excavations it 
two village sites near Pierre, South Dakota, and surface collections at several 
other sites along the Missouri River between the Cheyenne River and Chamber 
lain, South Dakota. The excavations were made in cooperation with the Uni 


versity of South Dakota as a part of the state-wide Works Projects Administra 


tion archaeological program of that institution. The Columbia work was under 
the supervision of Mr. Albert Spaulding. A party of five Columbia students 
was in the field from June to September 
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he first site excavated was a very large prehistoric village surrounded by a 
ditch having regular bastions. Both round and subrectangular houses were 
present. The pottery is basically of the Upper Republican type, but other in 
uences are present. This is the first time a fortified Upper Republican site has 


been reported. On the basis of ceramic and architectural details it would appear 


late prehistoric and perhaps transitional between Upper Republican and 


Lower Loup Aspects. The second site is probably protohistoric Arikara, dating 
from the period shortly before the visit of Trudeau to the region in 1794. 


f Duncan Strong. 


The Archaeological Survey of the Nebraska Historical Society, A. T. Hill, 
Director, was continued during the field season of 1939 with the aid of the Work 
Projects Administration of Nebraska. Work in the field began during the 

th of March and continued till the latter part of October. [wo units were 
in operation the majority of the season. 

[1 April May ind June a site was dug in Chase Count in the southwest 

of Nebraska, under the supervision of Perry Newell, University of 
Nebraska, and Carlyle Smith, Columbia Universit [his was a large village 
+] 


site which proved to belong 1e Dismal River culture, and in view of the area 


excavated, data recorded, and specimens recovered may well become the “‘type 
site’’ for this culture. The scarcity of trade material indicates that this was 
ibly one of the very early contact sites. A few round houses were found, 
great many irré cul ir pits This field had beer plowed ind it is possible 
} 


nere were houses al ve these pits 


One unit supervised by Perry Newell spent the last half of June and the 


of July digging on Barn Butte, a site in Garden County in western 


Nebraska. This butte has a covering of about three feet of windblown soil in 
which artifacts had been found. Trenches were cut through to bed rock and 


terial was taken out by levels. Most specimens were found in the bottom 
8-10", but no cultural stratification was apparent. A very few sherds were 
nd, but artifacts of flint were in the great majority. No attempt to tie this 
site in with any other culture has been made as there has not yet been time for 
ratory analysis and comparison of specimens 
During the months of June, July, and August, one unit of the project, super 


ised by John Champe, Columbia University, concentrated upon two “‘contact’ 
sites on the south bank of the Platte River, southwest of Linwood, in east 
entral Nebraska. Site #1, at the mouth of Skull Creek, contained an abundance 
{ trade material indicating excellent trading facilities. Earth lodges, storage 
its and burials were excavated at this site 

Another ‘‘contact’’ site two miles south of Skull Creek contained less trade 

terial and more pottery. The traits present at these two sites were similar, 
he main difference being, the lesser quantities of European objects in the 

ter. Both were apparently occupied by a people bearing the material culture 
of the early Pawnee Indians 


One rock shelter was excavated during the early part of July under the 
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direction of Mr. A. T. Hill in Garden County in southwestern Nebraska 


Several occupational levels were excavated with definite pottery types which 


seem to confirm previous conclusions as to the relative age of the principal 


Plains cultures 
From July till the latter part of October one unit supervised by Carlyk 
Smith, Columbia University, and Marvin Kivett, University of Nebraska 


excavated prehistoric sites on Davis Creek, thirty miles north of Grand Island 


in central Nebraska. Approxmiately thirty earth lodges, seventy burials, and 


many storage pits were excavated in this vicinity. These sites contained a miy 
ture of the ‘‘Nebraska” and “I pper Republican”’ culture traits. One of these 
sites was exca\ ited intensivel\ The remainder were tested by means of the 
excavation of two or three houses so that a comparison of traits might be mad 
Skeletal material was excavated and definitely linked with these cultures i 
least two sites 

One site in Valley County on Mira Creek in central Nebraska was ¢ 
tensively excavated under the supervision of Marvin Kivett. Cultural materi 


differed from those of Ne braska | pper Re publicar = ty pe isuall tour d l 


that vicinit he pottery tended toward larger vessels, with coarse grit temps 
ing, conical base neay cording and straight « very slight] flari 1 
Shallow oval semi-subterranean basins with and without fireplaces were ex¢ 
vated. The entire cultural pattern is apparently more closely connect 
some phase of the ‘Woodland”’ culture of Eastern I nited State ti wit 
the remainder of the material excavated in that locality. (A. T. Hii 


lhe summer’s work of the Division of Archaeology of the National Muss 
involved a continuation of the Museum’s archaeological survé f Kansa 


There were two primary objectives: First, a determination of the degre: 


which Puebloan influences had penetrated western Kansas and second, a 
attempt to inject time perspective into the archaeology of the regi 

was devoted to explorations in and near Sc« County State Pa ‘ Willi 
ton and Martin excavated a Pueblo ruin about forty years ago. Midd 

the structure yielded potter chipped stone, much bone work and a f piece 
of copper, iron and glass. Charred corn and squash or gourd rinds indicat 
horticulture but great quantities of animal bones suggest that subsist« 

based primarily on the chase. Contrary to expectations, Pueblo influenc: é 
almost negligible. The ruin itself and near by irrigation canals are pre 
Southwestern origi otherwise there was a bare handful of possi paint 
sherds and a few tubular clay pipes of late Pueblo style. Most of the materi 
recovered shows close relationship to the Dismal River Cul e site 
rently investigated b the Nebraska Historical Societ I outhwester 
Nebraska. Roasting and large irregular trash pits were plentiful | ou 
sites were found. In general, the complex is much more suggestive of Plains tha 
of Southwestern origi From the evidence available, it would sec to be 


tributable to an early historical group with semi-horticultural habi The exa 
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relationship between this material and the Pueblo structure itself is not yet 


clear. It is perhaps permissible to suggest 
for this material 

Just outside the north entrance to the 
two long-headed skeletons and several s 


1 
} 


e skeletons were broke n tortois« shells, c 


1 few bone beads. There was no contact m 


tile point suggests the common ‘‘Woodl 
searci failed to disclose any evidence ol at 
other month was spent on Salt Cree 


farther east and about six miles northwes 


an Apache or Comanche provenience 


» park, a small burial ground yielded 


condary interments. Accompanying 
hipped knives, flints and scrapers and 
terial but one large stemmed projec 
and"’ type of the plains. Persistent 


1 associated village or camp site. 


k in Lane County about twenty miles 


t of Healy. The principal site proved 


be stratified. On and just below the surface was Upper Republican material 


quite similar to that previously found i 
Nebraska. Two small pithouses, each wit 
\long with shallow midden dey the 

heads, a bone fish hook, etc, but no 


the Republica Valley of southern 
h four center posts, were worked ou 
yielded Upper Republican pottery, 


oof of horticulture Jeneath 


direct p 


horizon was a sterile stratum varying up to a foot in thickness which was 


il | secon cultu laver Phe \ it ld irom thi comparatively 
ig hy thicl ord-roughened sherds and stemmed pr jectile points contrast 
S ply wi materials from the top stratum. This second horizon, evidentl) 
g with s plait W oodlane inifes i id been intruded by 
Upper Republican houses Beneath one of the pithouses and definitely in 
sive in the ““Woodland” horizon wa rocker roughened sherd, strikingly 
inisce of those found in 1937 at Hopewellian village sites near Kansas 
( Missot Tir d funds were inadequate to permit investigation of 
be third culture horiz inderlying be of those above mentioned 
It i teresting to note tha ( collectors report the finding of Pawnee as 
of shell tempered potsherd wether with some co glass beads and 
ite « e wind-eroded suriace ol this sit 
lentatively summarized, the researches ol Nati Museum would 
shi that in Lane and Sx Counts é east two groups of 
istorl iking pe pie i tigrapni idence those 
Woodland” cu eceded othe er Republican af 
I i el i these Wa ta wit Soutl 
eoples. St ite i i ic time i ittributabk 
Dist River ¢ t pied the are This sequence parallels that 
é sly ¢ ished, and f er strengthened thi imm«¢ in western and 
est mig e added furths i vestern Kansa be 
e of the ve imited occurrence ot reliable spring é sequent repeated 
{ desira ycalitic successive peopl would appear to offer unusual 
( ities for the determination of culture sequence through stratigraphi 
ethod W.R. 
) ing me 190 38 ad 19349 ive t Sout Dakota Mu 
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seum has sponsored archaeological surveys of the state with W.P.A. labo: 

During the summer of 1938 Mr. E. E. Meleen supervised a project on Fire 
Steel Creek, Mitchell, Davison County. Two house sites and three mounds were 
excavated, the latter yielding, aside from poorly preserved skeletons, littl 
material which would aid in determining the cultural relationship between the 
builders of the mounds and the early occupants of the village 

The house sites vielded abundant material, both on the old floors and in the 
“‘cache”’ holes, the latter scattered over the floors and around outside of walls 
including numerous bone arrowpoints and peculiarly shaped bone knife handles 
in which blades of flint had been inserted. The type of potter: uDpears to be 
similar to that found in lowa and later may show that these people migrated 
here from the east 

The Lions Club of Mitchell is reproducing a replica of one of the rectar 
lar lodges in the old village 

During 1939 a state-wid project was approved and three parti } 
been in the field during the summer. Mr. E. E. Meleen supervised work at th 
Brandon site along the Big Sioux River, Minnehaha County for six weeks 
excavating six house sites and two mounds. Meager material was taken from tl 
house sites which may indicate an occupancy of short duration. The mound 


on the opposite side of the river appeared to exhibit a longer period of oc 
pancy but their cultural relationship is not clearly established 

By September first Mr. Meleen moved to what is known as the Twelve Mil 
Creek Village, six miles east of Dimmock, Hutchinson Count Chis site is 
the second floodplain of a small creek running east into the James Riv: ti 


entirely surrounded by hills or the higher terraces 


The lodges were found to be rectangular in shape. The first one ex« ted 
contained more than thirty ‘“‘cache’’ pits which were rich in artifacts and 
sherds. Four near whole pots were found. A nearby mound yielded about 
forty skeletons, all in a poor state of preservation, no potsherds, and only a ft 
small shell bead Work at this site has beer discontinued for the wit 
Mr Melee: ha ( irge of the irchaeological laborator at the iversit 
Museum 

Ihe rock shelter project of the Black Hills was supervise M cd 
Pruitt. Evidence may suggest a connection with some part of the n tai 
region to the southwest but more work will be necessar to determi 
Mr. Pruitt and the writer spent several weeks in photographing and drawing 


cliff markings and paintings on rock walls 
Che material found by all parties was sent to the archaeologica 
at the University Museum where it was classified and catalogued { 


reference. (W. H. Over 


Phe North Dakota Historical Soc 1ety did not ave al large parti irg 
projects in operation the past summer. We did, however, have one 


W.P.A. project who did a considerable amount of work. Included 
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done was a survey of the west bank of the Missouri for a distance of some 150 
niles, in which a dozen or more new village sites were discovered and accurately 
described and located. 

In addition a considerable amount of intensive work was done on the Huff 
village site belonging to our State Historical Society. In the course of this work 
it was somewhat surprisingly discovered that instead of the usual round earth 
lodge which has been the type always heretofore found in the village sites of 
North Dakota, the house remains definitely show that the buildings were rec- 
tangular throughout all of the site so far as can be now determined. One house 
was entirely worked out to the floor level; corners of several others were opened 
to determine that the rectangular characteristic was present 

Our State Historical Society is hopeful that a larger project and more ex- 
tensive work can be done during 1940. (George H. Will.) 


SOUTHWESTERN AREA 


Che third annual anthropological conference sponsored by the University 
of New Mexico was held at Chaco Canyon August 26th, to 28th, with an at- 
tendance of ninety-nine, Dr. Leslie Spier reports. Although the majority were 
irchaeologists there was a fair representation of ethnologists and others 
specializing in the Southwest. A running survey was made of the area from 
central Mexico to Colorado and Utah, and from Texas to southern California, 
with informal reports on current field investigations and discussion of their 
implications. By reason of the presence of a number of workers from each of the 
regions, special attention was given to cave and other cultures of the Big Bend, 
Texas, to early horizons of southern Arizona and west Texas, and to a new set 
of discoveries in Michoacan and neighboring states in central Mexico. (It is 


worth noting for other conferences that the survey approach was favored by 


participants as against that of discussing set problems 


Dr. E. B. Renaud writes that the University of Denver took its usual two 
weeks’ student trip through northern New Mexico beginning in June, and that 
for the fourth time he again went, with six assistants, to southwestern Wyoming 
for supplementary field work in the Black’s Fork Basin. More exploration was 
done, adding some new sites and a systematic collection of artifacts by terraces 

important sites. Twenty-five sites were visited, with eighteen boxes of speci- 
mens collected which are now being studied in the laboratory. A report of the 
field and laboratory work is now in preparation, to be Number 12 in the Survey 


Series of University of the Denver 


Dr. C. T. Hurst reports that during May the Museum of the Western State 
College of Colorado completed the excavation of a small rock shelter in Sa 
guache County. It is a shallow open cave, the deposit in which is only about 
eighteen inches deep. Without exception the material proved to be Ute, and 


indicated the cave was used by hunting parties over many centuries. Evidences 


= 
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of chipping, of food, of the preparation of meals and the dressing of hides wer« 
found, and all projectiles were arrows and not darts. Only one level showed de- 
finite occupation. In August, a project was begun on a large cave in Tabeguache¢ 
Canyon in Montrose County. The site is affiliated with Basket Maker culture 
although it lies outside of what is usually considered to be Basket Maker range 
in this part of Colorado. The work done has only succeeded in scratching the 
surface, because of the difficulties of excavation due to the hundreds of tons of 
fallen rock. The cave was the summer home for a corn growing people, much of 
the corn found indicating it had been eaten in the milk stage. All weapon ma 


terial was definitely atlat! 


An archaeological expedition of the Colorado Museum of Natural Histor 
headed by Marie Worn ington in July and August, comple ted xcavatior ola 


rock shelter southwest of Delta, Colorado, where investigations had been cor 
ducted for the past two seasons The site sh ws evidence ol a previous! ire 
ported people with a hunting economy, supplemented to some extent by the 
gathering of wild foods. A rich stone and bone complex was found, bi ) ir 
dication of any knowledge of agriculture, and no pottery or masonry. During 


this season, basketry was found for the first time. There is some suggestion that 
it may be prehistoric Ute. Additional work was done on a series of sites on the 


A. J. Turner ranch in the Book Cliffs, thirty miles northwest of Cisco, Utal 


They include a circular fort, a serie s of low stone cire les, yresumabl used s 
| 

lookout points, numerous cists under shallow overhangs, and a rather large vil 

lage site. In the latter were found circular structures of crude masonry, and slab 

lined cists. Pottery types include Fremont ware, Deadmans Black-on-whit 


and Black-on-red, and Classical Chaco. Two burials were also found 


Dr. H. P. Mera of the Laboratory of Anthropology writes that excavati 
of a series of caves in northeastern New Mexico was undertaken in the spring 
and is being carried rough the fall months. This is a continuation of 


ect begun several years ago. Excavation is being done by E. T. Hall, Jr 


Joe H. Toulouse, Jr., has written that the Museum of New Mexico has just 
closed its excavation and repair work of the Mission of San Gregorio, wher 
the first restorable pieces of Mexican maiolica ware in this neighborhood have 
been found. It has also shown that Tewa Polychrome, Chupadero Blacl 
white, and an early form of Tsia Polychrome were contemporaneous wit! 


period, of from 1629 to 1672 or 1678. The architecture of the mission is a unit 
with very few additions \nimal refuse material was predominantly Bis ind 
domestic sheep and goat. Privately he has been at work on a series of early sit 


in west central New Mexico, which consist of hearths and artifacts found in sit 


Che small round muller, or mano, has been found with an oval bowl! metate, as 
well as end and side scrapers, gravers, and in some instances (which are be- 
lieved later than others side not« hed points with expanded base drills. Other 


projectile points of interest are some which are heavy and crude and of a typ 
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not yet described, as well as some similar in nature to the Pinto Points of 
southern California. No pottery has been proven to be associated. Dr. Kirk 
Bryan has expressed interest in, and hopes to do some work on, the geology of 
these sites. 

Concerning the W.P.A. work in New Mexico Erik K. Reed has reported 
that after Hendron finished his work on the kiva at Pecos it was carried on for 
i short while by Mrs. Tichy, and now by John Corbett, who thereby was re- 

ved from Quarai, where the work he has been doing was continued by Wes 
Hurt. The work at Presidio, Texas, under Kelly and Lehmer, is extremely im- 
portant and interesting, he reports, for it ties into the historic period. The site 
was visited by Espejo both coming and going, and one of their horizons is that 
of the historic Patarabueyes at La Junta. The first horizon is that of El Paso 
Polychrome. In addition Kelly and Dr. Claude Albritton, Jr. (geologist of 
S.M.1 have worked out in the region of Alpine a good succession of erosion 
ind deposition intervals which have been correlated with types of archaeologi- 

sites. 

In Arizona the W.P.A. continues with the state-wide project at the Museum 
of Northern Arizona, where a small group of laboratory assistants are at work 

restoration and preparation problems, at Pueblo Grande where like work is 
being done, and at the University of Arizona at the State Museum. Regarding 
similar activity at Globe, Mrs. Irene Vickrey writes that it consists at the pres- 
ent time only of laboratory work, where pottery and bone material from the 
Salado site of Besh-ba-gowah (excavated 1935-1938), is being prepared for 
analysis and display in the Gila County Museum. A Hohokam site at Inspira- 
tion was also excavated during the past year, to reveal superposition of Salado 

ses over early Hohokam dwellings, and substantiate sherd findings showing 
Hohokam in Gila County by 400 a.p. (as dated by the series worked out at 


Snaketown). Data from this site is being compiled for a report, and materials 


re being studied and reconstructed. 

Most of the work of the National Park Service, as reported by Reed, is in the 
nature of stabilization, which has been distributed throughout several monu- 
nents. Recently J. H. Tovrea has done such work at Montezuma’s Castle, and 


11 work is planned at Tonto Cliff-dwelling National Monument. The 


Indian C.C.C. unit under Gordon Vivian has done a good deal of stabilization 
Chaco Canyon National Monument, partic ularly at Pueblo Bonito, Pueblo 


lel Arroyo, and Kin Klizhin, as well as at Aztec. J. W. Hendron, with a small 


C.C.C. crew has been stabilizing ruins in the Rito de los Frijoles in Bandelier 


National Monument, « 


has conducted the work in this section. Last August Charley Steen similarly 


n which he is to report shortly. This year Robert Lister 


repaired Inscription House in Arizona. 

In the Grand Canyon National Park archaeological Reconnaissance-survey 
work has been under way for several years. Edward T. Hall surveyed sites in 
the Valhalla Plateau in 1937, and during the past year Carlton Wilder has been 


surveying in the western portion of the canyon in the vicinity of the Thumb. 
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Other work has been done from time to time with the assistance of C.C.C. en- 
rolles. 

From southern Arizona W. S. Fulton writes that he and his organization 
have completed their field work at a site near Gleeson, Arizona, and are now 
studying the material with a view to publishing the results. The next field ef- 
fort will be at a site on the San Pedro River between Pomerene and Cascabel, 
where the surface indications are most promising. 

For a good many years Southwestern Archaeologists have been interested in 
the problem of tracing back the history of certain local living groups. (This has 
elsewhere been termed the historical approach to archaeology.) The first serious 
investigation of this type was on the Pueblos, but more recently, work has beet 
directed to unraveling the history of such groups as the Pimas, Papagaos, and 
Navahos. The University of Arizona is now engaged in an examination of the 
early history of the Pimas, but several institutions, agencies, and individuals 
are now at work on the historical Navaho problem. 

In a complete report, which is only briefly summarized here, Richard Van 
Valkenburgh has sent the editor a summary of the history of Navaho Archae 
ology. He states that the work started in 1935 in the Canyon de Chelly and 
[sehta’tah Canyons, in which historic sites were examined. Three types of 
pottery, Navajo Plainware, Navajo Red, and Navajo Polychrome were recog 
nized, as well as three house types, sticks forked together (semi-pit); flat roofed 
hogan, and circular laid stones. In 1936 the study expanded and work was 
started in the upper forks of Largo Canyon, Blanco Canyon, and the mesas 
forming the rim of the Chaco drainage. This work, portions of which have al 
ready been reported on, was carried on to the summer of 1939. A number of 
sites were excavated by Malcolm I Farmer These are to be described in 
forthcoming publication. Paramont among the culture criteria is the hogai 
type, which in many cases is associated with rough stone watchtowers and 


breastworks. In 1937 Roy L. Malcolm, under the direction of Dr. Clyde Kluck 
holm made a survey of the possibilities of Navaho archaeology in Chaco Car 
yon, which has been reported in AMERICAN ANTIQUITY. During the same year 
Elizabeth Murphy, of the School of American Research, made surveys in the 
Huerfano region, upper Largo Canyon, and Crown Point regions. In 1938 Van 
Valkenburgh studied a late historic site in Mexican Canyon near Cove, New 
Mexico, and surveyed as far north as Dove Creek in Colorado. In the summer ol 
1939 he investigated sites which appear to be early Navaho on the westert 
slopes of the Blue Mountains in southeastern Utah 

In June and July of this year Dorothy L. Keur writes that she and John 
Keur, under a grant from Columbia University, surveyed and excavated sites 
in Guadelupe Canyon, Sandoval County, New Mexico. The types of sites ex 
amined consisted of hogans or house sites (of which over 90 were excavated 
lean-to’s, caches, fortifications, and sweat houses. Two basic typ¢ { hoga 
were found, one ol forked sticks the other of stone rings Che lear os wert 


poles placed against trees. Caches were formed by walling up natural openings 
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Fortifications varied from impressive twelve-foot walls with peepholes across 
defensible necks, to irregular piles of rocks. Sweat houses were evidenced by 
piles of fire reddened rocks and firepits. Artifacts found on the surface and in 
fills consisted of both plain and painted Navaho pottery, chipped and ground 
stone, and bone. Anasazi trade pottery was rarer. Several wood specimens were 
collected. 

Van Valkenburgh has suggested that the most interesting phase of this 
work is the informal group who are engaged in it. Some six individuals now in- 
tegrate their work and plan a central sherd and tree-ring specimen depository. 


Eventually a symposium on Navaho archaeology is also planned. (J. C. McG.) 


PACIFIC COAST AREA 


During July new archaeological research was begun in central Washington 
Mr. Alex D. Krieger, formerly with the University of California and the 
‘gon, but now with the University of Texas. Coulee Dam of- 
ficials having stipulated that no unauthorized digging could be done in the 
flowage above the Dam, it was not until Mr. Krieger began operations 


future 
hat any serious excavation was undertaken. The survey was made possible 


ugh the generosity of Mr. Joel E. Ferris of the Spokane and Eastern Bank, 


Spokane, Washington, who furnished expense money, and through the active 


port of J. E. Miner, Acting Supervising Engineer at Coulee Dam, and his 
ssistant, Mr. N. E. Halder. Through the engineers a stationwagon and credit 

ds were obtained and every possible courtesy cheerfully extended. 

From July 6 to July 23, both banks of the Columbia from Coulee Dam to the 
Canadian border, a distance of 150 miles, were rather thoroughly scouted for 
ite [wenty-one large sites which should yield valuable materials were 

ped on the Columbia itself, while a few smaller ones on the lower reaches 


e Sanpoil, Spokane, and Kettle rivers were also seen. During all this work, 


Krieger was given invaluable assistance by Mr. William Andrews, Indian, 
f Wellpinit, Washington, who acted as interpreter and succeeded in extracting 
rge amount of information regarding burial sites and former burial customs 
Indians on Colville Reservation. It developed that here is an unparalled 
rtunity for excavating and at the same time checking data with informants 
ose memories are still surprisingly vivid. 
lest-pitting was conducted at some sites. Near the mouth of the Sanpoil 
eight graves were discovered in two days; on the Spokane graves were found in 


good preservation in a rock slide. The testing revealed with certainty that there 


ire large amounts of skeletal remains to be found. These will be particularly 
aluable in view of the utter lack of documented skeletal remains from the 
Middle Columbia area. The only archaeological records to date on this vast 
irea are those of Harlan I. Smith in Yakima Valley, Herbert W. Krieger at 
Wahluke, and the well-known paper by Strong, Schenck, and Steward in The 
D 


alles- Deschutes area. All are 150 miles or more to the southwest of the present 
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study. The survey revealed that practically all materials are imbedded in enor- 
mous sand banks, often a half-mile long and six feet deep, and in graves made in 
the bases of equally enormous rock slides 

Since Mr. Krieger's departure for Texas in late July the work has been car 
ried on under the direction of Dr. Philip Drucker, assisted by Messrs. Allen H 
Murphy and Arlo Ford, of Oregon. The National Youth Administration is 


furnishing from eight to twelve men to do the work, which is being carried or 
under the auspices of the Department of Anthropology, University of Was! 
ington, and the Eastern Washington State Historical Society. Excavation wil 
take place throughout the entire extent of the flowage area ind all possibk 


types of sites will be investigated. Specimens wil 


Public Museum for study and preparati 


he brought t the Sr lk ine 


Dr. Arthur Woodward reports concerning the summer's work of the I 
Angeles Museum of History, Science and Art 


‘During the months of Julv-August, 1939, the Los Angeles Museur o! 
ducted a biological and archaeological survey of four channel isl is, S 
Nicolas, San Miguse Santa Rosa and Santa Cruz Che archaeological work cx 
sisted mainly in locating and placing on maps, as many village sit SI 
This was done b tramping on toot tro! midds midde I ing lat 
collections, digging occasional test pits and studying the problem of site eros! 

““On San Nicolas Island where we were encamped from July 2 8 
noted approximate 48 sites from the east end sand spit to tl vest ¢ 
thence south and southeast across the top of the island. Typ llecti 
shells, bones, and likewise of artifacts were secured. The latter were limited 
number and type of specimen, shell fishhooks predominated. I obtaine 
regular cremation burial on the extreme easter! end of the island whi i 
companied by tw tul lar pipes and burned beads 

‘All sites on San Nicolas are badly eroded. It is my personal beliel 


shall not find any sites of extreme age on any of these islands. Likewise | noted 


an interesting natural phenomenon which seems worthy of recordi 


On San Nicolas one sees great beds of land snails Micrartontat , New? 


These are found both on and away from kitchen middens. At first glance 
would appear that the Indians had been feasting but the trutl 
that these snails cluster o1 certain plants s ch as iupine stragulu ¢ Hert 
snail colonies breed, live and die. The dead shells pile up under thi 

in time a respectable ‘shell midden’ is built up. After sheep were 1 troduce 
manv of the favorite food plants of the snails were entirely destroyed le 1! 
only the beds of whitened shells exposed to the su ind wind. On the northwe 
side of San Nicolas Island are literally millions of land snails arranged in n¢ 
irregular patterns | he wind on sandy barren surfaces. The on indi 10 
that this area was once covered with vegetation are these snails and the lime-lik« 
casts of the root network of the herbage that existed here prior t ti id vé 


the hungry shee 


‘ 
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or- \ similar condition prevails to a lesser extent on San Clemente Island where 
in different species of land snail lives (Micrarionta intercisa). During the period 
when the Indians occupied the midden sites the food plants of the snails no 
ar doubt grew in profusion along the slopes and unoccupied portions of the sites. 
H Hence, the deposition of dead snail shells was a continuous process even in pre- 
is historic times. Therefore, the discovery of these shell deposits mingled with 
( regular midden is not surprising and I believe ma afely be judged natural 
$I rather than man-made midden 
vil ‘Approximately forty sites were located on San Miguel and a similar number 
Santa Rosa. On the latter island, I found two small sites where the inhabit 
‘ id apparently done nothing except manufacture olivella shell beads. I 
surfaced over 1700 small chert drills, a number of beads, bead blanks and recent 
Canalino type arrowheads and knife blades 
Very little w 


was done on Sar 


Our expedition returned to Los Angeles, August 19 
We expect to continue this surve itl e intensive excavation work on 
selands over a period of five vears.”” 
President |. B. Lillard of Sa¢ nento Junior College rites as follows 
( The Sacramento Junior College Archaeological Field Party with President 
B. Lillard as direct« ind Franklin Fenenga as field supervisor has been ex 
ng on the Cosumnes and Sacramer ivers. The work done during the 
eve ears has been mainly in Early and Transitional sites but the college 
sie ed it ittentK this tall t Late and Hi 1 ite check as far as 
ut gy « igain writt historic dat ind etl | 
( 


il reports 
MIDDLE AMERICAN AR 


On November 16. 1939. Dr. Pat 


11 Schelll 


llhas celebrated his eightieth birth 
day. Dr. Schellhas is probably the oldest living Ma student. He published his 
st article in 1886 and many others in subsequent years. The decipherment of 

e Maya hieroglyphs owes mucl 


to his work 


»neration of Maya studer 
associated with Dr: 
tensively in the Maya field 


ban, Guatemal It 


Another of the older g« ts. Erwin P 
intimate] 


Dieseldorff, who 
Schellhas and who has also published ex 
ed his sever th birtl 


entieti irthday on June 10 1938, 


ce lebrat 


was ft 


res ire to be present upon that date. 

Walter Taylor of Harvard University made an archaeological reconnais 
Sance ft rough the slighth know! and sparsel int ibited irid state ot oahuila, 
Mexic« He covered a good part | the western halt « his state It is probably 
he least favorable 


area in Coahuila for 


archaeologica 


work, and sites are few 
ind difficult of access. But the number of sites and the signs of occupation in the 


etter-watered areas give higl 


promise of easier and more productive work in 
e future. No excavation was done, the artifacts secured having been found on 
the surtace 
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Sixty-three sites were located, almost all of them caves, man { whicl 
tained pictographs; the remaining few were pure pictograph sites, chipping 
ireas, and mescal-pit areas. Bed-rock mortar-holes were found in several 
places. The pictographs can probably be spearated into three types, two of 
them probably prehistoric, the third historic. Stone artifacts show certain r¢ 
lationships to Texas, there being projectile points which closely resen 
Pecos River, Big Bend, and Wichita types. Thumb-nail scrapers, metates and 
mullers, a three-grooved throwing-stick, twilled mats, a crude sandal, and 
least one burial were found. In the absence of excavation, little fiber materia 
was secured. Potsherds of eight types were found, most of them of still unident 
fied or new wares, but the connections all seem to point towards Texas, espe 


cially towards the Conchos-northeast-Chihuahua area: some iy be identi 


with or closely related to E] Paso Plain ware and W ichita Buff ware 


rhere are manifestations of several time periods and undoubted f severa 
cultural groupings, but it is impossible to determine these until conside 
cavation has been done in this and surrounding areas. Mr. Ta I fee 
ing that the pottery that resembles El Paso Plain ware goes with th 
terial, and that the cave people, who seem related, however distant to thos 


of Texas, possessed potter’ thev were therefore probably relati 


sibly after 700 a.p. He be leves that the later pre histori pit togral : robably | 
belong with the mortar-holes and the mescal pits and possibly mig e ascribe 
I 


to the nomadic Apache or Comanche; the earlier cave pictog 


tinguished from tl 


f 


Dr. Isabel T. Kelly again made researches in the important 


region of the Pacific Coast of Mexico, conduc ting a surface surve it 1 
to the borders of lichoacan for the Departmer t of Anthropolog I l 


versity of California in collaboration with the Instituto Nacior 
pologia é Historia It 1934 she dis« ove red «¢ vidences of an 1ent Civiliza 


high order in Sinaloa. Her work at Chametla has been published 


Culiacan is in press. Last year she worked further south in the state 

rit, Jalisco and Colima where she discovered extensions of the Si 

tions as well as new cultures. Her season lasted from January 1. 1939 

set of the rainy season when she shipped some five tons of archa gi 

terial, mainly pottery, to Mexico Cit where she is now engaged i tudving 


it. The work was partly supported by Mrs. Marian Cummings 
nied Dr. Kelly during part of the work, as did Dr. Sauer 


rhe collection is of particular interest inasmuch as it comes { 


heretofore almost entirely unknown archaeologically. Remains are « 

and plentiful the full length of the coast. The material will permit the det 
mination of several cultural provinces, and appears to offer definite ( 
time differentiation within several of them. The northern coast of N 
proves to affiliate with southern Sinaloa (Chametla); the souther ist 


Nayarit appears to constitute a separate local province the coast of Lis 
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Sinaloan ties via the Aztatlan complex, although in a large measure the culture 
is local. The area from Colima to Michoac4én comprises a distinct major prov- 

Of especial interest is the possibility of a chronological tie between Colima 
and the Valley of Mexico. From a tomb despoiled by pot hunters fragments of 
1 restorable vessel of thin orange (Teotihuacan III) was taken, associated with 
1 series of local Colima wares. The latter include several vessels of an entirely 
new lacquer-like (al fresco) ware. A tentative date of 1100 for this Colima tomb 
is suggested by this assoc iation. 

3rief excavations in Colima are planned for the spring in the hope of estab- 


lishing a local chronological sequence and equating this to known chronologies 
of the Plateau 

\s reported by Bertha P. Dutton in El Palacio for last May, a party from 
the School of American Research, consisting of Miss Dutton and Misses Hulda 
Hobbs and Barbara Loomis, excavated at Tajumulco, Department of San Mar 
southwestern Guatemala during the period from December 1938 to 


1939. Tajumulco is a highland site at an altitude of 2225 meters (almost 


7500 feet). The main ruin embraces an area of about 110 180 meters (ca. 360 


os. 1n 


Mare 


600 feet). It consists of three principal mounds with a main plaza in which 
are carved monuments; tripod tables, zoomorphic and anthropomorphic fig- 
res, cylinders, an octagonal stela, and other stones, grouped around a large 


sculptured fount. One of the mounds had already been trenched and the con 


tents of a stone-enclosed chamber removed. The site is still used as a sacred 


the region was practically unknown archaeologically the results are of 
he greater importance. Unfortunately, attempts to make stratigraphic tests 
ved fruitless. One mound and a small plaza were excavated. The mound 
stands 4.29 m. (ca. 14 ft.) above the plaza and resembles a typical plain Maya 
pyramid with four terraces, and a stairway on the north side. The terraces were 

lilt of irregular stones, without obvious trace of stucco plastering. Trenching 
revealed that it was built by the usual process of accretion, enlarged at suc- 
cessive periods. Fireplaces, altars, tombs and various structural features were 
encountered. Fourteen altars, most of which were sculptured, and two zoomor 


ni 


phic figures were unearthed in the plaza. 

[Twenty-two tombs were excavated in scattered locations, and without par 
icular orientation. These were stone-lined and covered with stone slabs; the 
mortuary furniture consisted of pottery vessels, small celts, obsidian knives and 
points, spindle-whorls, seals, beads and pendants, copper bells, tufa mirror 
In most, only the teeth remained, but skeletal material was recovered 
from three tombs. 


\s the sculpture was of a soft stone most of it was badly eroded; the art 
seems to show elements of Maya and Pipil, together with local peculiarities. No 
hieroglyphs were observed. The pottery also shows several influences; red-and- 


buff ware like that at Zacualpa, polychrome ware like El Salvador, orange ware 
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like the southwest coast, black ware like Zapotec, and plumbate ware. Some 
European copper objects and bits of majolica indicate that the site was occu- 
pied in early colonial times. Plans have been made to continue the work in De- 
cember 1939. 


Frans Blom of Tulane University has prepared a very full report on anthro 
pological work in Middle America during 1938 for the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies. I have been favored with a copy of this manusc1 


which the following notes have been transcribed or digested. 

Mrs. Doris Zemurray Stone of the Middle American Research Institute of 
Tulane University conducted basic archaeological work in the Sula-Uloa re 
of the Republic of Honduras, and made a fundamental study of the cultures of 
the northern coast of Honduras. Archaeological work was done at two sites 
Travesia, in the Departamento de Cortés, and in caves at San Nicolis, in the 
Departamento de Santa Barbara. Some pottery material was secured at Travesfa 
but no stratigraphy existed. Most of the ob} cts excavated were of Maya t pe 
with Lenca influence; however, a few pieces of ‘‘Playa de los Muertos” typ 
were unearthed, and one object which may be pure Pipil. In the San Nicolas 
caves were found numerous potsherds, of a culture as yet unidentified. Two 
publications are being prepared upon this work 

Work in connection with the Huasteca of the states of San Lufs Potosf and 


Vera Cruz was carried on under the direction of E. J. Palacios ar 


of the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia « Historia. Several tom! were dis 
covered in the City of Zamora in the State of Michoacan. Sr. du Solier also di 
covered a cave painting 1 the Cerro de la Cruz near San Crist I ite] 


short distance from Mexico Cit) 


General Augustin Melgar, Governor of the Territory of Quintana Roo, « 
plored the Castillo at Tulum, including its substructures, the Tempk 
Frescoes, and Temples 9 and 16. He found several new painting vell 


served, and made copies of them. Sr. M. A. Fern4ndez discovered new pai 


ings in Temple 5 and others in the vicinity of Tuncah, all of which he copied 
\t Tapapulum a ball-court was discovered. In another zone called Chalagiiite 
constructed in the form of four great rectangular patios are some vet urge 
monoliths representing deities, shells, tigers, et It is hoped to explore this sit 


during 1939 


Dr. Alfonso Caso made a topog! iphical plan of the archas ogical zone I 


Cerro Negro, in the Mixteca. Explorations comprised two tet ind three 
patios, three tombs and twelve burials and numerous objects, some of th 
excellent art qualit At Mitla, reconstruction was carried on in 


with the ‘‘System of the Columns,” and t 


Jt 


letaile 
drawings of the monuments were mad 
Sr. Luis Cuadra Cea of the National Museum of Nicaragu made st 


archaeological expeditions into the interior. One of the primary sit 


some excavation was carried on was Santiago de los Caballeros 


west side of Lake Managua 
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on BOOK REVIEWS 
The Cal t Mound Group and Its Village Site Materials. P. F. TITTERINGTON. 
. Small quarto, 40 pp., consisting of 16 pp. of text, 2 mound plans in the text, 
. } otographi vith 49 figures of mounds and artifacts; privately 
ed, St. Loui i 1938 
\ seeker for information on the great Cahokia group and its immediate 
f ‘ onment will be grateful for this condensation of the known facts and the 
ge addition of new material based on the author’s own investigations. Mighty 
( kia |} proved too big to become the object of tained private or insti 
ttack by way of adequate excavations. B he mounds and the vil 
ite il d their secrets f e€ most par é eless, a reading of the 
est per gives the impress! t the main features of the two cultures 
aby] before 
e author informs us that nearly all of the materials reported on were 
f the rface. In the present case, however, the deep plowings called for 
ivation ol rse qaish ove i side ble the surface bs 
en the mounds, 12—14 inches regularly, and recently certain fields to a depth 
; of 19 inche ive brought up artifacts both from refuse pits and from burials. 
\ we are informed concerning the nature of buri ind the accompanying 
f e goods in both mounds and village sites insofar as these are known from 
ions le é erved by R ( ehead, Kell ind 
ges are de ed is | izing 1930-31 of the 
nd,af ine me yf e La i | juent ym pari 
e of te ide vit e Azta ite in Wi i eported by Bar 
de 
Che larg i f the te d strati le ed in analysis, often 
ertine d detailed istics, of é ifa d j e main Ca 
re i Lis el l l area and west 
iin group, but believed to be cultur ( ected with it and perhaps 
yf a single great complex. These seconda reas are the mounds at 
Vi ell, seven miles north of Cahokia: the mounds near Lebanon, fifteen miles 
eas r Dupo group to he sout and the twent Six mounds icross the 
if to the west, destroved by the growth of the city of St. Louis. Dr. 
11 ingt own extensive collecti accumulated through many years ol 
t¢ tion to the Cahokia regior i tact whi h pe haps should have been 
e clearer), forms the basis for text and illustrations, although apparently 
; ill the principal private and institutional collections of the region have been 
i rccount. Statements made rest on a study of many thousands of 
artifacts. As anyone acquainted with the author’s collection would readily grant 
aesiral ility ol its becoming D itself the subiect ol a special paper, it will be 
Set that a detailed study for the whole area cannot fail to ive value. Indeed 
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the reviewer's belief is that an equally clea ind extensive view ( i 
not to be had else where. 
\ single exampk will help to validate thi iew Che paper ce 
for all the question of the ‘typical ( ithokia irrow point.’ sased i stud I 
3517 specimens, the unnotched triang point is found to be c es 
type, with 1409 examples. The tria: ith two side 1 é 
with 1240 specimens. Points with more than two notches tot 430 
only one notch 5. Of rner-notched (for the most part barbed é 
433. Thus the n iple otched arrowpoi is sho to be quite i 
Cahokia as of ises ol e Mi ssippi, Dutt I ( 
ment of othe egorie suc s hoe ead 
ing. The abse ine is S P f 
in the pper Mi sip] hase. The é eferences t 
sel nd s etime I ¢ eciall ere 
Speaking of 1 ‘ e co é ide of na g ¢ 
ed fi ds lis idalis 
Ke cle t it the ed 
Pranite D ¢ l ec ette te 
pecia cutting te ce ¢ 
tablets made of elg cinde erl 
the scoria floated d f the er Mi d cx 
ld sites along he making of de d othe 
rhe eig fig ving d d f five 1 
undred artif excell d we st \ e 
iuthor’s colle eXce e fe fe ecif ed 
hotographs of ke de = diti é 
ighting with shad é ject é elve Phe 
e first method eviewe incline e belief 
irtifacts ther f poi 
enefit | 5 ing. Ie d { v here 
In his conclusi e autl f Ke é 
Middle Mississippi aspe esented Ca KI Old Vi I 
pot Phe 


number ot the artila ippear to be ed to 
the aspects; « er tral e listed own aff ‘atic 
with a bibliogray I nine tithe I the ertinent pape 
Chroughout hi tributi the esents the f 
reasonably inferred from the evidence. and ikes no attem to « 
Che wort pape grow I tl er 
limited regu | in his ow study ol more ite si 
tha Can bel | elseyv ere i seri is inder tand 
laithiul recording I is Gata, and an efior KnoOW the wort 
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field. If a St. Louis phy sician, a spec ialist in X-ray tec hnique, can also be 
slogist, make his worth-while contribution and evidently enjoy him 


lf while making it, then perhaps other areas which have been subjected to the 


same long and close scrutiny should also find their way into archaeological 
terature. American archaeology presents many fine instances of collector 


tict 
ec Scie 1S 
CHARLES R. KEYES 


State Historical Sox iety ot lowa 


i} f thern Arizona Potter H. S. Co ind HaArR- 


GRAVI Museur f Northern Arizona, Bulletin No. 11, Flagstaff, Arizona, 


\ g ok is primarily intended for the use of students of 
‘ wester potter it wil 1iS¢ e of interest 1 workers 1 other areas be- 
de eS hwest t lea the use of key tables 
Sil in organization to those employed in biological work are an aid in the 
\ etl I col ce mi chaeological liter 
int est grea i wo! it 1 I e that more time 
fe evisi ind ofreading befor published. But 
et ec ( Se } ne ere is presented in 
é e f cera gether witl 1e of the 
‘ | é e descripti tte 
Phe \rizor ‘ divided Oxidizing Atmos 
d Reducing A sphere, according é er 1 i e vessels 
we ed. If e in¢ ty pe t I groups, he 
d idizing ert iss i e pi hrome, black 
da fe othe pes | ing red, orange ‘ rfaces. The reduc 
nosphere g ( sists of u ite, gra é i ugated pes 
gitive red nere certal ee! e good r¢ for dividing the sherds 
one la estio w ne di isio! l le il 
g stify a technological foundation f bjective issification, 
whe é ss in describing ‘ edure f sherd analysis 
Af te I 1 eT | ire | ‘ nate la is D it k- 
a. ed, ¢ | suggest al satisiac 
ibstitute i the terms oxidation and reductior t inasmuch as the au 
in nearly all instances ise their recognition of the kind of firing atmos- 
on surface coloration. why not divide e sherds into two groups termed 
Red, Brown and Yellow, and (b) Gray and White. If shorter titles were de 
ossibly Fe iginous d Ne lerrugin do. In general, the first 
g would consist of sherds with oxidized surfaces; in the second group, the 


and others pro 


140) 
erentiation betwee! hite surfaces that indicate oxidation (iii 

a eC reducing ¢ nditions (see below would t is be obviated 
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Undoubtedly the authors, in the 


roductor' chapters in whi ntner tur 


of this classification is discussed, intended their statements to apply only to th 


clays and pottery of their particular region, but this was not made cle Some 
of the statements are later qualified in individual type descriptions, but there 
they are be overlooked. Students not primarily concerned with S 
western ceramics will undoubtedly refer to the first seven chapters 1 th 
may be misled, due to this omission, into trying to make use of these generaliza 
tions in other regions. For example, it is said that ‘‘Methods of firi: 
frequently determined | surface col the r of the extertor 
all instances being the criterion" (p 12 It is dange rous to use s me | 
alone because the s lace color ol a ware ca otte be altered aft 
portion of the firing is completed 

he authors assume that all parts of surfaces having shades of 
or red represent an oxidizing atmosphere due to the iron (which is preset 
many clays) being oxidized to the ferri ite, in which it is red i l 
in general correct, but they further state he intensity of the 9 
maril\ dependent ipon the amount of iron i the clay selected 9 
atmosphere is used p. 8). This is not alwa true, for the for i i the 
iron occurs, the presence of other compounds such as calcium salts in the 
ind the manner and degree of firing are all important factors affect the de 
ve lopment of the color 

“The reducing atmosphert always produced a shade of ¢ 
[his is too genera i statement ne that does not appl t l 
clay under varying degrees of reduction. In several of the type descripti 
ed under reducing atmosphere, among them the Tusavan Corrugat K 
Black-on-White and Flagstaff Black-on-white, it is stated that ther 
streak in the body. This would imply that the sherd surfaces wer: 
the core, and would indicate that there had been partial oxidati 
faces, even though it had been only carried far enough to remove t f 
carbon near the surface, but not to produce a buff or pink, should th é 
( ipable of attaining such a color 

It is said (p. 8) that “The oxidizing atmosphere wa 


hroughout Nort Central and South America Che reducing nere 


apparently w known only to some Southwestern Pueblo Indi é 


wording of this statement is unfortunate for the authors would 


clude the gray and black surfaced vesels that were made in the | te 
States. Linné says in The Technique of South American Ceram p. 11 
pottery is found from the farthest north of Mexico, through Cer 
and as far as Norther Argentina.’’ These wares could only have been finishe 
in a reducing atmosphere 

In the detailed descriptions of the individual ceramic types 
refers one, brief descriptions of the physical properties as well as shape 
oration are given. The descriptions are admirably and concisely org ize | 
the following headings: Construction, Fired, Core (color), Carbon strea l 
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per, Texture core, Vessel walls (strength), Fracture, Hardness, Surface finish, 
Surface color, Fire clouds, Form, Recorded range thickness vessel walls, Rims, 
Painted decoration, Color paint, Pigments, Decoration, Elements, Designs, 
Motifs. All of thes categories do not necessaril\ appear in each ty pe des« rip 


tion, nor are they always in exactly the same order. The information given 


it the core color, so often omitted in pottery descriptions, is very helpful in 

‘ ling the reader to visualize the conditions under which the ware was fired. 
e depth of color penetration would have been a useful addition to the descrip 
Many of the colors are objectively defined in terms of Maerz and Paul's 
Dictionary of Color. The descriptions of the te ering material are unfortu 
é very vague and unsatisfactory. If it is impossible to get a mineralogist to 
check the identifications, it would be better to restrict oneself to such phrases 


light colored angular fragments’’ which the authors use for ‘‘any temper 


ing the appearance of ground-up potsherds,” (p. 12) rather than hazard ‘oc 
sional grain quartz or feldspar (?)”’ (p. 64). Identifications of any but the very 
rse aplastic not based upon microscopic studies such as the classic ones of 
Miss Shepard are better omitted. Miss Shepard's ‘“‘Standards of Pottery De 


scription for the Field Worker,” (A. V. Kidder and A. O. Shepard, The Pottery 


vol. II, New Haven, 1936, pp. 437-445) which doubtless was published 


ite to be of aid in the preparation of this handbook, is an excellent guide 
f rchaeologists who are unable to have detailed technological studies made of 
their wares 
The \ ilue ot thi ook w ild have been enhanced | i com luding chapter 
in which the significance of the results obtained from the bjective classification 
1 description might have been discussed. Probab] ich information will be 
embodied in a future bulletir 
FREDERICK R. MATSON, JR. 
University of Michigan 
The Handboo f Northern Arizona Pottery Ware is a very intensive 


reatment of the Indian pottery of a limited area of the Southwest. Within this 


the authors have taken the process of type division as far as they possibly 

ld. Eacl recognizable varie is considered t be a distinct type This has 

( ed in a staggering number of types. If all of the Southwestern area is to be 
eated as intensively, the prospect is truly dismaying to the interested but non 
icipating observer. That, however, is beside the point. The real question is 
ether each of these divisions of the material can be demonstrated to have 


eal or temporal significance. As a test of the assumption that all the minute 
rences in the material have cultural significance, this work is a very inter- 
esting and necessary experiment 

Each pottery type is very adequately described. The problems of pottery 
description are discussed in an introductory chapter and many of the terms 
used in describing the material are defined and qualified. Attributes of mate- 


techniques of manufacture, form, decorative techniques, and styles of de- 


| 
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where the material may be found described and illustrated in previou 
by whom and where the type was named; the locations of type sp« 
type sites; and the cultural stage and time periods during whi 
manufactured. 

Although a tendency toward fragmentation is a feature of the t1 
the material, the authors have by no me ins neglected the respor sil 
thesis. Wherever possible the types are grouped into Wares and the 
broken down into Series 

Che reviewer is not prepared to judge how well the authors ma 


in the divisions which they make in the material. To the archaeolo 


not working in areas that interlock cultural] i northe Ariz 
tion is immateria However, of parti ilar interest to evervone cot 
the problems of classifi ition of cultural form ire the introductor 
whicl have bee! presented the theories ind 1 ethod that have he. 


the problems 
rhe first chapter is headed ‘TYPES, SERIES, AND WARES 


the author’s definiti f these important ter1 \ potte 
follow Ss 

1 potte ty De t hotter ] 
ow 

1. Surface « ite, buff, vellow, rec da 

Method of int g the materi hinne scraping 
pre paddle 
Texture of ( irying fr isi é 

tem pe 

} ( hemi ‘ l of the temps if difference is « i 
i difiere ce ec nic 

5. Chemical comps ion of the paint carb« ire 
nest r lead 

6. Styles of design in decorated potte 

tendency toward formalizatio e recogniti Lipp 
ke e of the | i i Che point of vi e divisi 
must be controlled the utility of es ford ing ¢ 
ce sidered The ignore¢ ) \ 
ol potts imited « l i the abiil 
ind that theretore som« ther tact in differs es 1 he P 
considered in deciding f g é f fragme 

\ Ware is Ce sidered ( f+ 
the iDOVE cha ler comn 
which lead » this del ire ¢ ressed i the ening |] o 


sign in painted decorations are described in that order. Information is al 


for each type as to the synonyms that have appt ared in pre vious publi 


| 

| 

| 
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hat in ceramics, as well as in other man-made 


nust rec ognize the 


two influences « 


finished product. The first in- 


methods of technique that are passed on from mother to 


is similar to a biological “‘line.’’ Wares, 


this influence. The second influence at work 


up ol peopl from 


alled acculturation. It is the ac- 
people of a different line. There is 


an man, so it is very important 


this discussion is that the distinction 


passed on from mother to daughter 


influences is not one of qual 
certair ispects ol cera 


icculturation is a force that 


ill. For this reason the com- 
eredit dly seems justified 
Wares are indicated by arranging 
geogra 1¢ ime as the t pe 
nd Wares, the problem is con 
ild be in pointing out the rela- 
ceramic features are treated as 
incestr In spite of a very de 
ignored that in order to classify 
e tv pe it is necessary to select 
influence ind which in thei: 
guides in the process. Fol 
onventi the authors have 


ml latior to mark what Glad 


nena of acculturation makes 


this matter 


tying ceramics in this handbool 


distinction between biolesical 
ire broken down into 

Sé re combined to ornament a 
teresting fact of the presence ol 

es are illustrated and de 

Classil potter types by 

ter V for naming pottery types 
recognitio of these should do 
those used in biology, serves as a 


Although unacquainted with 


ittle trouble in running sev 


40 | = 
\\ 
rather of degree. It well recognized fa 
neider nerat rt 
side el ce il qd 
| } 1¢ re the 
ip f i oi deve pmer Cer 
| ne i epted S thwe 
I ssincatior 
ier 1 | 
gnizing priori I ming. Geng 
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eral of the sherds deposited in type collections 

through this key to their proper identification. 
On the whole this appears to be a very 

the results of years of intensive study of a restricts 


near by regions it will probably serve as a ke 


point of view is one that has much to offer to arcl 


ture history are also concerned with a variety of ev 


essential differences between the manner of operat 


lutionary processes that cannot be ignored 


Chapters in Nebraska Archaeology Nos. I 


Vol. | 
rsit 


53 figs., 78 pls. $2.50. Lincoln: Univer 


n 


Phis ¢ ompact and well illustrated volu 
ot 


witl 


thors on excavations within the st 
nf the 
Nebraska, 


ate 


northeastern part « state, three centr 


two with western in that order. Of thes 


concerned with fie 


the reviewer's Introduction to 


Nebraska Archaeolog 
the reviewer's direction but 

tl 
present post-W.P.A. standards) of portions of the e 


sites excavated under 


ume. Considering the variety of this work and 


the papers art exceptionally well organized and 
This, in 


speaks well for the work of t 


conjunction with tl 


h 


paper, 


standardized excel 


e editor and hi 


by Paul Cox 
a all of which | 

» the | 
rs, is a model of clear and c¢ 


Dast d en 


assis 
ind largest el 
Nebrask 
Helena focus pertaining t 
like several of tl 


Mari 


is a 


The leading 
sites in northeasterr den 


of the 


ot Rey 


e othe 


Dunle\ tirely o1 


( nd paper by 


and 


myself compete! 


piece of laboratory 


that our earlier classification of these sites as 


correct has since been disputed at some length b 


Smithsonian 
that Wedel 
odol 


closely. In his paper, p 


1rcheology 
I belie 


i factual or 
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No. While 
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97, 7, 1938 ve is COI 
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larity define 
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field records by his own investigations at the site. 
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is very brief and sadly inadequate. This paper (p. 305) purports to summarize 
und incorporate all previous data on the Nebraska Aspect. It not only fails in 
this respect, but, and this is more serious, it also fails to describe or tabulate, in 
such form that they may be used for serious comparative purposes, the specific 
data on the authors’ new and important sites. As I pointed out in An Introduc 
to Nebraska Archeology (pp. 250—267) Sterns clearly saw the importance of 
small regional differences within this aspect. On the basis of these subtle dif 
ferentiations he tentatively set up regional sub-types which would today be 
termed foci. He rightly indicated that such minor variations in architecture, 
et held the key to the growth and relationships of the culture. On the basis of 
is proportional statements I was able to show that my Nebraska Aspect sites 
seemed to fall within his foci. My data were presented statistically, site by site, 
it would be only logical that any new comprehensive study, especially one 


following the taxonomic method, so heavily stressed in the editor's introduction, 


ild make detailed point by point comparisons between their new compo 
nents and those of Gilder, Sterns, and myself. Instead, Bell and Gilmore have 


ignored practically all the a ilable specific site data furnished by Gilder and 
1e same time, have combined certain parts of my specific data 


material with theirs in such generalized form that there seems 


way ol determining even proportionate ly : let alone statistic ally, what they 


mselves actually found at their own sites. On such a selected a 


id gross basis 


hev then proceed t » establish their foci 

Uur concern here need not be the specifi facts 1n\ yived Rather it is the 
icy in fundamental method that is so important. Both the midwestern tax 
ymic system and the direct historical approach depend entirely on complete 


tilization of site and, within the site, of component data. The component is as 


S1¢ to archaeology as knowledge of the local gre up is to ethnology or compara 
sociology I arger archaeological constel l such as “aspects” and 
ises,’’ will continue to change or mergs assuming higher reliability and 


greater social significance in strict accord with the increase of detailed knowledge 


sites and components. But the site, once dug and reported on, remains a fixed 


fundamental point in a chi icture. Hence, whatever 


ich basic data threatens the validity of the entire construct 

Returning to the remaining papers, that by Bell and Cape presents new 
rmation on the content of various rock shelters in western Nebraska. The 
terial illustrated suggests close affiliations with the upper stratum at Signal 
Butte (II1) though the authors are not specific. The final paper, by the above 


ior author and W. Van Royen, is concerned with the occurrence of relatively 


cient flint artifacts in the same general region. The comparisons of probable 


glacial climates in central North America and | urope is partic ularly inter- 


No culture classification chart, conclusion, or summary of the paper as a 


ole is present. This may be in accord with the idea expressed in the title, i.e., 


Chapters,” or it may be due to the opinion expressed in the editor’s introduc- 
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tion that classifications prior to the accumulation of large numbers of cultur 
components and foci are unscientific. It is the reviewer’s belief that the sound 
est archaeological classifications grow gradually by accretion and that they ma 
best be drawn up and revised by the successive trained workers who do the « 

cavating and really know the material 


in eaci 


gion. Such limited culture his 


torical schemes, or taxonomic systems (if such st in the field of culture), ma 
be fitted to others and revised at conterences I doubt extremel that the wil 
often originate there. However, with or without broader interpretations, th 
present volume, as a whole, is a very distinct addition to our increasi1 


istory of central North America 


edge of the pre] 


DUNCAN STRON 
Columbia Univer 


W AUCHOPI Pp. vii, 177, Pls. 37, Text Figs. 53, Carnegie Instit 
Washington, Publication 502, Washington, 1938 


Mr. Waucl ype in his study of moder Mayan houses has made most inter 


esting and important contribution to archaeology both in general and specif 
terms. Not only does he cover the field of ancient and modern houses as 

ind constructior é so covers their historical, ethnologi ind i 
logical aspe« 

Che implicati e research Is t 1. The integrati f the lif 
past population with tl of the living exercises a humanizing influence the 
extremities of moder irchaeological technique, and a survs f village ar 
household life g more continuous picture of culture « i Midd 
Americ i thar ce tic ol researt the essentia speci cere 
monial cente [t S r important f understanding « es 
mental cente | something of the nature of populati ( 
and the I inits afhliated centers 

Mr. Wauchop’s report contains material of the most pertine earing 
Middle Ameri ha rg His judgme in the pres« itio f1 i 
excellent and the re 1 model for the « siti of tact is 
material. The sub-ti of Moder Maya H uly explai 
which definitely s vs the archaeological significance of studies 
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